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Fire Loss Increase 
May Mean Reversal 
Of General Trend 


Both September and October Re- 
ported Losses in Excess of Same 
Months Last Year 


VITAL IN RATE DISCUSSIONS 


Conservatives in Fire Circles Are 
Opposed to Further Reductions 
in Insurance Rates 











With New York State, New Jersey, 
Kentucky and many other 
states announcing within the last few 
weeks sizeable reductions in fire insur- 
ance rates, based upon the unusually fa- 


Missouri, 


vorable loss experience of the last three 
years, and with many sections clamoring 
for further cuts in insurance costs, there 
may be more than ordinary significance 
in the moderate increase in fire losses 
reported for October by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Losses in 
September were slightly higher than in 
the same month last year and the Octo- 
ber figure of $19,785,871 compares with 
$18,236,272 in October, 1934. Losses for 
October, 1933, amounted to $21,465,382, 
so that the increase last month is not 
sufficient to cause any alarm but it may 
indicate a turning point. 

Losses for Year Are Lower 


For the first ten months of the current 
year loss figures, as compiled by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
total $210,319,073, compared with $231,- 
641,835 for the same period last year and 
$266,817,094 for the first ten months of 
1933. 

Fire losses in Canada are also show- 
ing small increases over a year ago. The 
October figures of $2,398,100 compare 
with $2,144,500 for the same month a 
year ago. However, for the first ten 
and a half months of this year the losses 
amount to $10,778,275 compared with 
$13,199,450 for the same period last year. 
Insurance. Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of New York recently warned 
against any further reductions in fire 
rates and many fire company executives, 
particularly those with conservative lean- 
ngs, agree with him fully. The general 
view in fire insurance circles is that 
losses will not drop to still lower levels 
but on the other hand will slowly in- 
crease from now on. With general busi- 
ness showing decided improvement and 
Prices of stock, real estate and other 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Interest Rate 


The net interest rate earned by life insurance companies 


necessarily follows the average interest rate paid by investments, 
if not from year to year, at least during narrow periods of years. 
This rate is responsive to varying economic and monetary move- 


ments, favorable or adverse. 
common question is, “Will the rate rise again? 


When the rate strikes a low, the 


29 


The answer is 


that economic life is an ever turning cycle, with years of high 
and years of low, and the interest rate follows the circling. 


Now again the rate is down, but if the economic cycle 


is obedient to natural law, and if the cycle alone governs the 


interest rate, then we may reasonably expect that as before the 


rate will rise again. 


In brief, when your prospect asks the quoted question, a 


good reply is, “It always has!” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Independence Square 


WM. A. LAW, President 


PHILADELPHIA 








Frazier-Lemke Farm 
Act Again Gets Set- 
Back In Court Test 


Circuit Court at Chicago Holds New 
Law Unconstitutional on Re- 
demption Feature 





AGAINST PROPERTY RIGHTS 





Congress Exceeded Its Powers in 
Setting Three-Year Redemption 
for Foreclosed Farms 





In an unanimous opinion the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh District, sitting in Chicago, on 
November 16 held as unconstitutional the 
section of the Frazier-Lemke act which 
fixes a three-year redemption period for 
foreclosed farm property. In the opinion 
of the court Congress exceeded its pow- 
ers under the constitution in fixing a 
specific period for redemption of prop- 
Such regula- 
tion of property rights rests properly in 
the power of the state, the court holds 

rhis is the second set-back of a legal 
nature which has happened to the Fra- 
zier-Lemke legislation. The President 
signed the first bill in 1934. That one 
fixed a five-year moratorium on farm 
debts and provided a scaling down of 
the mortgages in keeping with appraised 
value of the property. 


Lafayette Life Brought Action 


On May 27, 1935, the United States 
Supreme Court unanimously agreed that 
it was unconstitutional. This resulted in 
a.new act which cut the moratorium pe- 
riod to three years and placed the entire 
transaction of refinancing under the Fed- 
eral courts’ jurisdiction. 


erty following foreclosure. 


The decision of a few days ago was 
in the case of Lafayette Life v. Bertha 
\. Lowman, owner of a large farm near 
Hammond, Ind., on which the insurance 
company foreclosed a first mortgage of 
$30,000. 

Under state law the property owner 
had a period of one year in which to re- 
deem the property by paying the amount 
decreed in the court sale. Just before 
expiration of the period the owner filed a 
bankruptcy petition under the Federal 
law and claimed the three-year redemp- 
tion period. Federal District Court in 
Hammond issued an injunction restrain- 
ing the insurance company from taking 
title to the land and the insurance com- 
pany appealed. 


The Opinion of November 16 


In the opinion of November 16 the U. 
S. Circuit Court of Appeals said in part: 

“We think that in extending the period 
of redemption for three years beyond 
that set by state statutes Congress ex- 
ceeded the powers conferred upon it by 
the Bankruptcy Clause of the Constitu- 
tion. We think that clause does not give 
Congress the right to alter the relative 
rights between parties which have al- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Fathers, mothers. children... 
listen eagerly for the 


beat of the-heums/ 


EVERY Sunday afternoon, as the stir- 
ring theme song of Roses and Drums 
goes out over the air-waves, thousands 
of families gather closer to their radios. 
They listen intently for the romantic 
story of Betty Graham that throbs 
against a background of war intrigue. 


They are interested, too, in the true- 
to-life problems about insurance pro- 
tection that Daniel Stark brings them 
between the acts. Their letters every 
week prove it! 


Since 1932, month after month, Union 
Central Life agents have: received the 
benefit of this unusual national adver- 
tising in magazines and on the air. 
They know how to use it to boost their 
own production, too. In the first nine 
months of 1935, for example, Union 
Central agents paid for 17% more life 
insurance than for the same period of 
1934, 47% of this was on the Multiple 


Protection Plan. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
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November 


Stressing the fact that approximately 
one hundred million 


direct financial interest in life insurance 


Americans have a 
_either as policyholders, beneficiaries, or 
both—the discussions at the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Association of 
Presidents will center on 
the stewardship of the The 
manner in which it is meeting its human 
and economic will be 
points in the discussions. The 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, on De- 
and 6. 


Insurance 
business. 
obligations focal 
mecting 


Thursday and Friday, 
cember 5 
life and 
upon its 


Various aspects of insurance 


their bearing functions as a 
stewardship will be discussed by leading 
addition, 


life company executives. In 





WILLIAM 


HENRY MOORE, M.P. 


prominent representatives of other fields 


will address the meeting from viewpoints 


of their respective spheres. The spcak- 
ers from outside the life insurance busi- 
ness will include Philip A. Benson, presi- 
dent of the Dime Savings “Bank of 


Dodds, 
and 


Brooklyn; Dr. Harold Willis 
Princeton University, 


McAlister of 


represented by a distin- 


president of 
Hill 


Canada will be 


Governor Tennessee. 


guished statesman, William Henry 
Moore, member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment from Ontario. 
Stewardship the Theme 
\s chairman of the convention, Presi- 


dent Henry S. Nollen of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa will make the opening ad- 
(ress in which he will discuss the central 
theme: “Life Insurance—A Stewardship 
for One Hundred Million Americans.” 
One of the country’s life insurance lead- 
ers, Mr. Nollen will bring to the treat- 


ment of this subject perspectives gained 
during forty-two years in the businéss. 
In addition to other features, his address 


will contain announcements of the year’s 
estimates of payments. to policyholders 


ASR PSTN AER AONE 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS on P 


and beneficiaries, total insurance in force, 
and new business. 
Life insurance 


company investments 


and their relation to the theme will be 
discussed by President Arthur M. Col- 
lens of the Phoenix Mutual Life. A spe- 


cialist in the investment field, his broad 
knowledge of this subject and his experi- 
ence in the financial side of life company 
administration will lend particular signifi- 
cance to his observations. His topic will 
be “The Investment Side of Life Insur- 
ance Stewardship.” 

A special survey now in progress will 
nmiake possible, for the first time in al- 
most a decade, the presentation of data 
showing the promptness with which life 
insurance pot sehen 2 are meeting their 
death claim obligations. The results of 
this research will be reported by Douglas 
E. C. Moore, vice-president and assistant 
‘o the president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, Los Angeles. From the outlook of 
both a lawyer and a life insurance execu- 
tive, he will speak on “Life Insurance 
Stewardship for the Beneficiary.” 

Mortality Report 

Another address of particular interest 
to the convention will be made by Dr. 
Chester T. Brown, medical director of 


the Prudential. He will present the re- 
sults of a survey of current mortality 
trends, based on life insurance records, 


findings 
will be 


and discuss the bearin’ of these 


on national! health. 


His subject 





GOV. HILL McALISTER 
“Mortality Trends and Health Tii- 
umphs.” } 

The vital subject of taxation will be 
discussed by President George Willard 


Smith of the New England Mutual L‘fe 
v ho will speak on “Tax Problems of L fi 
Insurance Stewardship.” A wide rane 
of life insurance experience along actu- 
arial as well as administrative lines con- 
tributes to the viewpoint which he will 
bring to the platform. In addition to 
his service to the company which he 
heads, he has been connected with the 
State Insurance Department, of. Massa- 
chusetts and with the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

Another feature of the meeting will be 


sates! UNDERVRITER 











an address on “Stewardship—and_ the 
\merican Agency System,” by James A 
McLain, vice-president of the Guardian 
Life, New York. As a background fo: 
his observations he possesses a_ broad 
outlook on agency affairs gained as an 
agent in the field and in a series of ex- 
ecutive positions with his company, in- 
c'uding that of superintendent of agen- 
cies, in which he had charee of the com- 
pany’s entire agency force. 


Insurance Supervision 


William A. Sullivan, president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of the State of Washington, will 
represent the field of insurance super- 
vision on the program. Becoming In- 


Commissioner of his state in 
1933, he entered supervisory 
more than twenty years in the 
business. He also possesses a 
experience in real estate mat- 


surance 
January, 
work after 
insurance 
wealth of 


ters. He was elected president of the 
Commissioners organization in July of 
this vear. 


Additions to Program 


In addition to the foregoing speakers 
it is anticipated that the roster of those 


who are scheduled to address the Con- 
vention will be enlarged. Further an- 
nouncement will be made of such addi- 
tions. The program, as thus far devel- 
cped, is as follows: 

Theme: Life Insurance—A Steward- 
ship for One Hundred Million Amer- 
icans. 

Henry S. Nollen, chairman; president, 


Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, 
Des Moines. 
“Between 
ry Moore, 

Address by 


dent, Naticnal 


Two Worlds,” William Hen- 

M.P., Pickering, Ontario. 

William A. Sullivan, presi- 
Convention of Insurance 





PHILIP 


A. BENSON 


Commissioners; Insurance Commissioner 
of Washington, Olymnia. 
Address by Hill McAlister, 
of Tennessee, Nashville. 
“Mortality Trends and 
umphs,”. Chester T. Brown, 
cal director, the Prudential. 


governor 


Health 
M.D., 


Tri- 
medi- 





ROGRAM of 
LIFE PRESIDENTS’ (CONVENTION 


“The 


Insur- 
Collens, 


Investment Side of Life 
ance Stewardship,” Arthur M. 
president, Phoenix Mutual Life. 
“Education’s Stewardship in Turbulent 
Times,” Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, presi- 


dent, Princeton U niversity. 

“Tax Problems of Life Insurance Stew- 
ardship,” George Willard Smith, presi- 
dent, New England Mutual Life. 


Address by Philip A 


. Benson, president, 


the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Life Insurance Stew: ardship for the 
Beneficiary,” Douglas E. C. Moore, vice- 


president and assistant to the president, 


the Pacific Mutual Life. 

“Stewardshin and the American 
\gency System,” James A McLain, vice- 
president, the Guardian Life. 

essages of Grectine from the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 

Careers of Non-Incurance S eakexs 

Messages of distinc® interest and pub- 
lic value are promised by the important 


the 
Insurance 


activities embraced in the careers of 
speakers from outside the 


field. 


Canadian Statesman and Economist 


life 


the convention a mes- 
William Henry Moore 
the discussions the 
only of a distinguished 
member of the Dominion Parliament but 
also that of an economist, educator and 
agriculturist. His career scintillates with 
achievements in the service of his coun- 
development of its com- 


try and in the 
mercial and industrial life. From 1926-30 
\dvisory Board 


he was chairman of the 
on Tariff and Taxation and, prior to that, 


In bringing to 
sage from Canada, 
will contribute to 
viewpoint not 


asa confidential adviser to the builders 
of the Canadian Northern Railway, he 
played a part in the creation of that 


important artery of transportation. He 
has also been active in industrial affairs 
as a director of the Brazeau Collieries, 
the Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., and the 
Monterey Light, Heat & Power Co. of 
Mexico 

First 1930, 


elected to Parliament in 








DODDS 


DR. HAROLD WILLIS 











GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


he represents Ontario County. An econ- 
omist whose opinions carry weight both 
in legislative halls and throughout the 
country at large, he is the author of a 
uumber of volumes on economic and 
other subjects. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, he has occupied the 
chair of economics at that institution of 
learning. A farmer by occupation, his 
practical experience with agricultural 
problems supplements the broad perspec- 
tives he has gained in other fields. His 
address promises to be one of the high- 
lights of the meeting. 


The Savings Bank Viewpoint 


With enlarged problems facing finan- 
cial institutions, unusual importance at- 
taches to a message from the savings 
bank field. Philip A. Benson, president 
of the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
has had wide experience with affairs in 
this sphere. He has been the executive 
head of that institution since 1932, and, 
for fifteen years prior to that, served it 
in other important official positions. 


Active in the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, and its president 
for two terms beginning in 1933, he has 
been in countrywide contact with devel- 
opments in his field. This month he 
was elected president of the Savings 
Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association. Affiliated with the New 
York State and Brooklyn Chambers of 
Commerce, and a director of banking or- 
ganizations, he has participated exten- 
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ARTHUR M. COLLENS 


sively in business affairs. His broad out- 
look on financial matters promises an 
address of exceptional value. 


“Education’s Stewardship” 


Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, president of 
Princeton University, who will speak on 
“Education’s Stewardship in Turbulent 
Times,” is not only one of the country’s 
leading educators but also a profound 
student of political science. Reflected in 


his varied activities, his knowledge of 
this subject has taken him to Latin- 
American countries in the capacity of 


governmental advisor and has been em- 
ployed by the state of New Jersey in 
the solution of financial problems. He 
has also served as secretary of the Na- 
tional Municipal League and edited the 
National Municipal Review. He is now 
president of the league. 


Although he was the third youngest 
president in the institution’s history when 
he became the executive head of Prince- 
ton University in 1933, his career in edu- 
cation has been unusually broad. In ad- 
dition to serving on the university’s po- 
litical science faculty he was previously 
connected with five other institutions of 
learning Instructor of economics at 
Purdue University from 1914-16, he later 
became assistant professor of political 
science at Western Reserve University 
and subsequently lectured at New York 
University, Swarthmore College, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

First connected with Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1925 as a lecturer on politics 











WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN 


he became associate professor of politics 
the following year and, in 1927, was made 
professor of politics. He has been chair- 
man of the administrative committee of 
the School of Public Affairs since its 
founding at the university in 1930. His 
practical viev point and his wide acquain- 
tance with affairs promise an address of 
outstanding interest. 


State Covernment 


Representing state government on the 
program, Hill McAlister will bring to the 
convention a broad outlook on the finan- 





DOUGLAS E. C. MOORE 


cial as well as the administrative side of 
this field. For a total of ten years be- 
fore he became governor of Tennessee, 
he was in contact with its financial prob- 
lems as treasurer of the state and it was 
from this office that he stepped into the 
executive mansion. 

Experience as a lawyer and as a legis- 
iator also contribute to the background 
from which he will address the meeting. 
\fter finishing his studies at Vanderbilt 
University he practiced law in Nashville 
and later served as attorney for that 
city. As amember of the Tennessee sen- 
ate for two terms beginning in 1911 he 





HENRY S. NOLLEN 


Chairman of the Convention 


participated in the legislative activities of 
his_ state. National political affairs 
claimed his attention in 1916 when he 
served as a D-mocratic presidential 
elector at large from Tennesseé. He was 
treasurer of the state from 1919 to 1927 
and again from 1931 to 1933, when he 
took office as governor. He is now serv- 


—— 


ing his second term as the state’s exer. 
utive head. 
Reception Committee Named 

Chandler Bullock, president, State Me. 
tual Life, Worcester, will be chairmay 
and Leighton McCarthy, K.C, preside, 
of the Canada Life, Toronto, will be vic. 
chairman of the reception committee f, 
the association’s convention. The othe, 
members of the committee will be: Mo. 
gan B. Brainard, Hartford; William B;». 
Smith, Hartford; Thomas A. Buckne; 
New York; George I. Cochran, Los Ay 
geles; W. Howard Cox, Cincinnati: (. 





JAMES A McLAIN 


nelius A. Craig, Nashville; David § 
Dickenson, Binghamton, N. Y.; Edwar 
D. Duffield, Newark; Frederick H. Ecker 
New York; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Chi- 
cago; John R. Hardin, Newark; Ernes 
J. Heppenheimer, Jersey City ; Carl Heys 
New York; David F. Houston, Nev 
York; Fred A. Howland, Montpelier 
Robert W. Huntington, Hartford; Rich- 
ard H. Kimball, Chattanooga; Williav 
A. Law, Philadelphia; M. Albert Linton 
Philadelphia; Clarence B. Little, Bis- 
marck, N. D.; Charles S. Macdonald, To- 
ronto; Henry M. Merriam, Springfield 
Ill.; Thomas I. Parkinson, New York 
Sylvan B. Phillips, Portland, Me.; Julia 





CHANDLER BULLOCK 


Heads Reception Commitee 


Price, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Sargeant, Springfield, Mass.; Francis 
Sears, Boston; Harry L. Seay. Dallas 
Angus O. Swink, Richmond; Bradfot 
H. Walker, Richmond; Charles F. Wi 
liams, Cincinnati; Howard S. Wils0t 
Lincoln, Neb.; Arthur B. Wood, Mor 
treal; Herbert M. Woollen, Indianapol 
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training Series Ready 
For N. Y. Ass’n Members 








a _———_— 
te’s exec. BF ofFER SIXTEEN SPEAKERS 
med Covering Technique of Selling 
tate Mp. a January 15; Leon G. Simon 
chairman, in Charge 

Presiden : : a 

be vice. The Life Underwriters Association of 


hittee fo New York City has prepared as a contri- 
€ = bution to its sustaining members an edu- 

De: Mor- ; ix > > 2¢ rerv 
iam Bry. cational series of sixteen lectures every 
Buckne; one of which features a prominent insur- 
Los An. ance speaker. The series is arranged to 
ati; Co cive the producer a complete training 
course in the technique of selling. Lec- 
tures will be presented on Wednesday 
afternoons from four to five o’clock start- 
ing January 15. 

Part cne of the series including two 
speakers will be open to all life insur- 
ance producers in New York but the 
remaining lectures are for members of 
the association only. At the present time 
membership in the association numbers 
20% which is 216 more than ever before. 
Leon Gilbert Simon of the Equitable 
Society is chairman of the committee 
which arranged for the course. Working 
with him are G. Gustave Steiner, Luther- 
Keffer agency, Aetna Life; Craig Thorne, 
Gardiner agency, John Hancock; Eugene 
Maneck, Patterson agency, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; George Klein, Myrick 
agency, Mutual Life of New York: Myer 
M. Goldstein, McMillen agency, North- 
western Mutual, and M. Warren Benton, 
Dunsmore agency, Equitable Society. 
The complete schedule of lectures fol- 
lows: 





Two Lectures in Part I 

January 15—New opportunities for the 
lite underwriter, John A. Stevenson, gen- 
Javid $f eral agent, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 
Edwar January 22—Sales anaylsis and demon- 
1. Ecker f stration, Busse and Borden of New York 
on, Chi- University. 

- Ernest Part II Starts February 5 
arl Heye February 5—Fundamentals, Clay Ham- 
m, Newh lin, general agent, Mutual Benefit, Buf- 
ntpelier; falo. 


d; Rich- February 12—Prospecting, Daniel Ma- 
Willian F son, field instructor, Equitable Society. 
t Linton February 19—The approach, Ralph G. 


tle, Bis: Engelsman, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
vald, To F New York. 

ringfield February 26—Sales strategy, John D. 
v York: Howell, associate general agent, Bethea 
-; Julian agency, Penn Mutual, New York. 

March 4—Sales psychology, James EIl- 
ton Bragg, manager, Guardian, New 
York. 

' March 11—Closing, Clancy D. Connell, 
general agent, Provident Mutual Life, 

» New York. 

; Six Speakers for Part III 

_ March 18—Business insurance, Nathan- 

iel Seefurth of Seefurth Service, Chicago. 

) March 25—Income insurance, J. Elliott 

Hall of the Penn Mutual, New York. 

April 1—Insurance as an investment, 
Forrest L. Morton, in charge of the 
Vanderbilt Branch, New York Life, New 
York, 

April 8—Inheritance and gift taxes, 
Paul F. Clark, general agent, John Han- 
cock, Boston. 

April 15—Wills and trusts, Denis B. 
Maduro, attorney and counsel for the 
New York Association. 

April 22—Recapitulation, Vincent B. 
offin, superintendent of agencies, Con- 
»4ecticut Mutual Life. 








REFUSE SULLIVAN REHEARING 


» The Missouri Supreme Court en banc 
Fon November 15 refused James P. Sulli- 
» Yan, formerly general agent in St. Louis 
S for the Lincoln National Life, a rehear- 
Lf 'ng on his libel suit against Stratford 
te Morton, general agent in St. Louis 
for the Connecticut Mutual, who was 
chairman of a special joint committee 
of the general agents and managers and 
life underwriters associations that made 
4 survey of alleged twisting of life in- 
surance in St. Louis several years ago. 





















“$ Resolve”— 


A Life Insurance Salesman could 
make no better resolution for the 
New Year than a determination to 
to see that every uninsured or under- 
insured family provider of whom he 
learns is adequately informed of the 
necessity for protection. 


Tell them of the countless benefits 
to be gained, among them two 
of major importance. 


1. Security for their dependents. 
2. Old Age Independence. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFieLp, President 


Home Office. Newark. New Jersev 























New England Mutual 
Sets Dividend Scale 


WILL DISTRIBUTE _ $9,000,000 





Low Investment Yields Force Change in 
Interest Rates; Insurance in Force 


Up $11,000,000 





The New England Mutual Life has 
set aside $9,000,000 from surplus for dis- 
tribution to policyholders during the full 
year 193%. Because of the lower interes: 
yields available on new investments the 
directors voted a smaller amount for 
1936 compared with the $9,800,000 which 
was apportioned for 1935. 

Specifically, this distribution represents 
a 10% reduction on all policies except 
certain special adjustments as follo\.s: 
Interest on settlement options will be 
at the rate of 4% instead of 44%. In- 
terest on dividends left on deposit and 
on dividend additions is based on the 
rate of 334% instead of 44%. Changes 
have been made in the loading and in- 
terest employed in the first dividend on 
single premium life insurance policies 
and in the dividends on retirement an- 
nuity contracts. 

The company reports the largest in- 
come in any ten months’ period in its 
history. Assets have increased with un- 
usual rapidity through premiums which 
have poured in upon the company for 
investment. A large part of this income 
has been invested but at much lower 
interest yields than in normal years, par- 
ticularly the portion invested in govern- 
ment bonds. Insurance in force has con- 
tinued the upward trend which the com- 
pany established last year, and has been 
increased by $36,000,000 since January 1. 
On November 1 it was $1,318,000,000, 
which was $11,000,000 higher than ever 
before. 





Life Counsel Program 





Addresses by S. B. Sebree, Carrol M. 
Shanks and Prof. Vance of Yale; 
Discussions by A. D. Christian 
and John F. Handy 
Among the insurance conventions dur- 
ing the first week of December is that of 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 

sel. The program will be as follows: 

Samuel B. Sebree, associate counsel, 
Midland Life, Kansas City: “The Life 
Insurance Law of Missouri.” 

Carrol M. Shanks, associate general 
solicitor, Prudential: “The Law of Rail- 
road Reorganization As Affecting Insti- 
tutional Investors.” 

Prof. William R. Vance, School of 
Law, Yale: “Interstate Aspects of Liq- 
uidation and Reorganization of Insur- 
ance Corporations.” 

Discussions will be by Andrew D. 
Christian, general counsel, Atlantic Life, 
on “The Federal Declaratory Judgment 
Act;” and John F. Handy, associate 
counsel, Massachusetts Mutual, on “Col- 
lateral Assignments of Life Insurance 
Policies.” 

Mr. Sebree was elected chairman of 
the American Life Convention's legal 
section at its recent annual convention 
in Chicago. 





Luncheon to R. B. Cornish 
On Fortieth Anniversary 


In recognition of his forty years with 
the firm of Day & Cornish, general 
agents in Newark for the Mutual Bene- 
fit, Robert B. Cornish, senior partner 
of the firm, was tendered a luncheon 
last Friday by his associates and friends 
in the life insurance field in the Down- 
town Club, Newark. 

On behalf of the agency and office 
staff, Max Hemmindinger, one of the 
leading producers of the company, pre- 
sented Mr. Cornish with a handsome sil- 
ver plaque, suitably inscribed. 

The principal guest speaker of the day 
was Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president of 
the company, who praised Mr. Cornish 
for his excellent record in the life in 
surance field and with the company. 











Group Life Chairman | 


DUNLAP 


E. O 


At the annual mecting of the Group 
Association held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Tuesday, E. O. Dun- 
lap, assistant actuary of the Metropoli- 
tan, was elected chairman of the life 
section. \s chairman of the accident 
and sickness section the association 
elected Charles W. Gamerdinger, assist- 
ant secretary group department of the 
Travelers, and to head the new annuity 
section D. A. Walker, second vice-presi- 
dent and actuary Equitable 
Society, was named 

Mr. Dunlap has been for many years 
prominently identified with group insur- 
ance activities, is one of the founders 
of the Group Association and is respon- 
sible for many group forms and methods 
as practiced today. He is frequently con- 
sulted by other companies and state in- 
surance departments. He came to the 
Metropolitan Life when that company 
took over the business of the old Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust of which he was 
actuary. Mr. Dunlap had entire charge 
of this P. L. & T. account which was 
kept separate from Metropolitan busi- 
ness for a number of years and Mr. 
Dunlap was during that time practically 
conducting a separate life insurance com- 
pany as to its insurance operations. All 
policy obligations were discharged in full, 
liens against policies were lifted and the 
P. L. & T. account is still referred to 
as having made history in reinsurance 
especially from the standpoint of the 
policyholders of the reinsured company. 
Mr. Dunlap is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries 


associate 


RUNS “LUXURY” AD 

In addition to a Christmas ad dealing 
with the family income plan which the 
Guardian Life is running in Parents’ 
Magazine this month, the company has 
an experimental ad in Letters explaining 
a policy frankly in the luxury class— 
that of providing for Christmas gifts to 
come every year even after death of 
the donor during the recipient’s life- 
time. 


CARRIER FOR DETROIT LIFE 

Michigan department officials are ex- 
pecting a proposal soon for organization 
of a new company to take over the busi- 
ness of the Detroit life, now under a per- 
manent Federal court receivership with 
its former president, John A. Reynolds, 
as receiver 


T. H. NEALON DEAD 
Thomas H. Nealon, 
peake district, Baltimo 


manager Chesa- 
for the Metro- 


re. 
politan, died suddenly Wednesday. 










PRAISES CARDIOGRAPH 

The electro-cardiograph has been a 
godsend to life insurance companies and 
agents alike, Dr. B. C. Syeverson, assist- 
ant medical director of the Equitable 
Society, told the managers’ conference 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters at its November luncheon 
mecting at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
He asserted that the electro-cardiograph. 
row used by most companies, has en- 
abled the companies to be more liberal 
in heart cases. “We can’t often detect 
a heart condition by a regular examina- 
tion.” 


PITTSBURGH MOVING PICTURES 
The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 
sociation held its fourth business-getter 
sales clinic of the fall season on Monday 
morning conducted by the Metropolitan 
Life. Two talking pictures were pre- 
sented by Jesse Knill, Metropolitan 
agency sales instructor, with Logan M. 
Dayton, Metropolitan agency supervisor 
in the Keystone Territory, first giving 
an outline of the history and background 
leading up to the preparation and com- 
pletion of the visual demonstration. F. 
E. Tischbein, chairman, Metropolitan 
managers’ group in Pittsburgh, intro- 
duced the speakers. 


CONN. MUTUAL GAIN IN FORCE 

Paid-for life insurance sales of The 
Connecticut Mutual for the first ten 
months of this year are 13.1% ahead with 
$77,179,284 paid for this year, as con- 
trasted with $68,225,264 in 1934. Retire- 
ment annuity contracts also show a large 
increase with a total of $32,997,764 paid 
for, as compared with $22,287,142 last 
year, an increase of 48%. The Connec- 
ticut Mutual is experiencing an improve- 
ment in the persistency of business al- 
rcady on the books, which, together with 
the increase in sales, has resulted in a 
vain of $13,485,947 in the total amount 
of life insurance in force, which now 
stands at $906,116,885. 
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In District of Columbia Brief 

Several administrative difficulties have 
been pointed out by the American Life 
Convention in a brief filed last week with 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Board, as likely to be en- 
countered if the District unemployment 
act should be made applicable to insur- 
ance agents. A brief on the same subject 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is reported on page 14 of this 
issue. 

The A, &. -C. 
points: 

1. An agent would continue to be “employed” 
as long as an agency contract continued in ex- 
istence, even though the agent through inactivity 
did not actually car:y on his business and con- 
sequently received no compensation. 

2, The companies do not possess the authority 


notes the following 


under their contracts to discharge agents at 
will,—thereby emphasizing the theory of “‘in- 


dependent contractor’ urged throughout this 
brief. 

3. Agents have no difficulty whatever in mak- 
ing new contracts without loss of time. Agents 


with ability to produce business are at a pre- 
mium and may obtain agency contracts read’. 

+. A number of companies employ “part-time” 
agents-individuals who devote only a portion oi 
their time to the insurance business and in ad- 
dition carry on other avocations. In addition, 
nany agents represent several companies, or 
“broker” a portion of their business. It world 
be extremely difficult, if not actually impossible, 
to bring abovt a proper allocation of such “em- 
ployment.”” To hold that any one or two com- 
panies would be reqviredl to pay the tax “con- 
tributions” on such intviduals would be most 
unconscionable. 

5. Through their renewal commission, insur 
ance agents are reaping the benefits of their 
earlier work and cannot be said to be “unem 
ployed” during the period of their receipts, not- 
withstanding that the agent may temporarily 
cease the active writing of business. 





FLORER AGENCY 40% AHEAD 

The Herbert W. Florer agency, Aetna 
Life, Grand Rapids, shows a 40% in- 
crease in production for the first ten 
months of 1935 compared with the same 
period last vear. R. B. Coolidge, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, was pres- 
ent to help the agency celebrate a pro- 
duction drive just ended. 
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L.A.A. Speakers For 
Eastern Round Table 


MEETS IN NEW YORK DEc. 10 


——— ee 


Companies Winning First Awards at 
Swampscott Listed to Discuss Ad. 
vertising Features 


First place winners at the Swampscott 
convention of the Life Advertisers Ac. 
sociation are scheduled to speak before 
the Eastern Round Table of the L, 4. \ 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
on December 10. Clifton P. Mayfield 
manager of publicity, Fidelity Mutyaj 
Life, arranged the program. 

Opening the meeting at 10:30 Mise 
Mary F. Barber, Penn Mutual, will dis. 
cuss the subjects of booklets in which 
classification her company took firs 
prize at Swampscott. Arthur Reddal 
assistant secretary and advertising map. 
ager, Equitable Society, will speak on 
weekly publications in which field Equi- 
table Agency Items is outstanding, Max 
C. Fisher, assistant secretary, Mctropoli- 
tan, will discuss sales promotion where 
his company placed first. Seneca Gam- 
ble of the Massachusetts Mutual, an- 
other prize winner, will close the morn. 
ing session with a presentation of some 
new angles of direct mail advertising, 

Following luncheon, Kenilworth H 
Mathus, supervisor of publications, Con- 
necticut Mutual, will conduct a_ three- 
way discussion between himself, Secre- 
tary B. N. Mills of Bankers Life and 
Mr. Reddall, the three men representing 
the companies which placed 1-2-3 in gen- 
eral excellence at the Swampscott con- 
vention. 

John C. Slattery, Guardian Life, will 
follow with a talk on sales contests; E 
Morton, North American Life, will tell 
of the cooperative newspaper advertis- 
ing efforts of Canadian companies, and 
C. V. Pickering, Aetna Life, will wind 
up the program with a report on the 
progress of plans for 1936 Life Insur- 
ance Week. Mr. Pickering is serving 
as chairman of the publicity committee 
for that project. 


JOHNNY SISK IS AGENT 

Johnny Sisk, one-time football star at 
Marquette University. is now making 
touchdowns for the Chicago Bears, pr 
fessional football team, and life insur 
ance applications for the Milwaukee 
agency of the Bankers Life of Iowa. |: 
a thrilling game late in October Johnny 
scored one of two last minute touch 
downs which beat the Green Bay Pack 
ers and on the following Monday mon- 
ing took time out to return to Milwaukee 
te write a $5,000 Bankers Life applica: 
tion 

MEEHAN PROMOTED 

The promotion of James F. Meehan 
to the position of superintendent of the 
New York No. 4 district of the Pruder- 
tial was effective Monday, November Il 
Superintendent Meehan had _ been con- 
nected with the New York No. 17 dis 
trict. He started his Prudential careet 
on April 12, 1920, as an agent. Five years 
later he was promoted to the rank 0 
assistant superintendent, Henry Loeve, 
former superintendent, retired from set 
vice on October 5 of this year. 





AMERICAN CENTRAL GAINS 23% 

The volume of completed applications 
produced by field representatives of the 
American Central Life of Indianapolis 
during October, 1935, exceeded the vol 
ume for September, 1935, by 18%, at 
paid business volume for last month sur 
passed September by 23%. The cof 
pany’s new premiums for the first te 
months of 1935 show a 27% increase ove! 
the same period last year. 





Cc. G. MILLS RESIGNS 
Charles G. Mills, agency managef for 
the Bankers Life of Iowa in Dallas, Tes. 
since January 1, 1930, has resigned tha! 
nosition, effective January 1, 1936, a 
will resume work in the field as a sales 
man. 
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Jecause in the last few years the pub- 

lic has rapidly come to know more about 
life insurance, it is in a position to de- 
mand more from the agents than was 
the case previously, George Willard 
Smith, president of the New England 
Mutual Life, told the Life Agency Of- 
fcers—Sales Research Bureau conven- 
tion in Chicago last week. He quoted 
Frank H. Hardison, Massachusetts In- 
surance Commissioner and president of 
the National Convention of Commission- 
ers in 1912, as saying, “How can the 
policy be fitted to the policyholder? 
There is only one answer—specialization 
fitting the man that he may fit the in- 
strument. When full value is given to 
specialization in selling life insurance, 
more attention will be given to the agent 
who sells it; who must, like the physi- 
cian and the lawyer, receive the confi- 
dence of the applicant to be of the most 
service. The wiser the one wanting ad- 
vice, the wiser the counselor he seeks.” 
Mr. Smith’s comment on that ts. “I 
believe that we are ina position to rec- 
ognize the significance of Mr. Hardison’s 
words perhaps more than were the peo- 
ple who listened to him in 1912.” 
| suppose we all will agree that much 
has been accomplished, but I believe that 
more successful training methods are 
necessary,—methods that are elastic 
enough to meet the educational needs of 
the individual rather than the group. 
Some general agents and managers 
train men effectively in a comparatively 
short time, and create in them a desire 
to gain all the information available. 
They are unusual leaders. Some com- 
panies, through agency officers or in- 
structors, have conducted courses of 
training which have proved practical and 
effective on mass bodies of agents, re- 
alizing that a fair proportion of these 
men will be eliminated. Other companies 
are furnishing courses in salesmanship 
to the general agents and managers, for 
use in the local general agency, and t 
be applied to a selected group of picked 
men, 
Practical difficulties in giving training 
courses to new and old agents come from 
the amount of time taken from necessary 
duties and the expense falling on the 
general agent or manager. An attempt 
at a solution of this problem of time and 
expense has been made in some cities by 
securing a teacher of insurance who will 
give agents of any company who may be 
interested a condensed course of general 
struction. This plan may be educa- 
tionally sound, although it does not and 
cannot bring out characteristics of any 
individual company. To give full infor- 
mation about the company, its :service, 
its ideals, its trusteeship, is purely the 
function of the general agent or man- 
ager and of the company officials. 
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Experience shows that some agencies 
can use sales training courses effectively. 

thers cannot. In these latter agencies 
the current, vitalizing life insurance 
knowledge which should be furnished 
through systematic training courses is 
either neglected, or given occasionally by 
representatives of the agency depart- 
ment. This is one of the problems still 
before our business. 

With the increasing number of intelli- 
gent men who are now attracted to the 





George Willard Smith Sees 
for Highest Type of Life Agent 





“The Wiser the One Wanting Advice, 
The Wiser The Counselor He Seeks,” New 
England Mutual President Quotes; Thinks 


Government Support Is Against American 


Independent Tradition. 


selling of life insurance, it is highly im- 
portant that courses of instruction be 
adopted which will be worthy of the men 
to whom they are given. 

Courses in Universities 

Never has the skilful application of 
life insurance to the problems of men 
been so important or so much needed. 
More and more educational institutions 
are recognizing that the application of 
life insurance is a subject worthy of pro- 
found study and research. 

Courses on life insurance are now be- 
ing offered by over seventy universities 
and colleges in the various states. I 
would not recommend that all agents be 
encouraged to take these courses. But 
there are hundreds of keen men who are 
beginning to realize that specialization in 


life insurance selling requires graduate 
study from the most authoritative 
sources. They recognize that knowledge 


is power. More than a century ago 
Samuel Johnson, distinguished between 


the man who could fill his brain with 
essential facts and another who had an 
even broader avenue of information 


when he said, “Knowledge is of two 
kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or 
we know where we can find information 
about it.” Every encouragement should 
be given to secure all the information 
possible on life insurance, taxation, and 
other related subjects, or to learn where 
it is readily available. 
Knowledge Plus Skill 

In recent years we have advanced in 
the direction of recognizing that knowl- 
edge acquired through the study of 
training courses must be supplemented 
with a skill in putting that knowledge 
to work. In other words, added to the 
education to be obtained through the 
reading of books, must be a proper dem- 
onstration in the skilful use of that 
knowledge by the general agent or 
other supervisory person. Usually the 
eeneral agent or manager can arrange 
a teaching course far easier than he can 
a training course. Teaching can be given 
to groups. The essentials of life insur- 
ance can be successfully explained in the 
classroom. But a doctor cannot write a 
group prescription—a lawyer would not 





Five More Companies Sign 
Agreement About Part- Timers 


Returning from the Chicago conven- 
tions last week of the Life Agency Off- 
cers Association and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, production ex- 
ecutives said that one of the outstand- 


ing features of the mectings was the 
serious character of the discussions 
about the agency practices agreement 


vhich is expected to revolutionize the 
part-time situation in cities of more 
than 50,000 population 
already eliminated a number of unfit and 
incompetent men from the business. The 
speakers were emphatic. They regard 
the situation as of extreme importance. 
They feel that the opportunity to solve 
this part-time problem is now. They 
have made good progress and they ex- 
pect to make more. The number of 
signatory companies is now fifty-two. 
Among companies which have recently 
signed are the Connecticut General, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Kansas City 
Life, Sun Life of Baltimore and United 
Life & Accident. . 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president “Penn 
Mutual, is chairman of the Life Agency 
Officers committee which has the agree- 
ment in charge. W. W. Jaeger, vice- 
president, Bankers Life of Des: Moines, 
and Henry E. North, vice-president Met- 


and which has 





ropolitan Life, were chairmen of the 
sessions where the subject was discussed. 
Speech of Chairman F. H. Davis 

Chairman Davis of the committee, in 
addressing the Life Officers, said in part: 

“At the time our committee was ap- 
pointed one thing became evident. It 
was that the Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation has the courage to shoulder this 
responsibility. It was that association’s 
particular problem, and there is every 
reason why its members should solve it, 
as the situation growing out of the ap- 
pointment of so many men who should 
not have been appointed in the first 
place, and the tremendous turnover 
which has resulted, was the creation of 
the life agency officers themselves over 
a period of decades. Thus there is an 
obligation on the part of the agency offi- 
cers to solve this problem, and, gentle- 


men, if we do not settle it it will be 
settled for us. Now, if we bring sys- 
tem, order and common sense to this 


world of soliciting life insurance we shall 
have the satisfaction—yes, we shall have 
the thrill—of throttling our own Frank- 
enstein, If we do not solve it, head- 
aches continue and they will grow worse. 
Says Job Must Be Done Thoroughly 
“Now, there are those who insist upon 
freedom of action and who say that they 
are with us in spirit but cannot sign the 


Public Demand 


think of advising his clients in a group 
on their personal problems. Most of 
you have found in practice that the final 
selling training of the individual requires 
individual conferences when the real 
weaknesses of the man can be discovered 
and corrected. While we have made 
much progress in the last twenty years 
along the lines of education and have 
certainly developed a wealth of literature 
for the agent, we clearly have only stum- 
bled along in the direction of evolving 
the necessary procedures which would 
give the agent practical training in the 


field. 
The Natural Salesman 


A real proof of successful salesman- 
ship is not to sell the life insurance, but 
to make the individual buy the amount 
of protection necessary to satisfy his 
needs. Some men, even though equipped 
with the most modern scientific training, 
are never successful. Others, who pos- 
that indefinable magnetic quality 
which makes them natural salesmen, are 
able to score almost daily. I know that 
the men who have natural salesmanship 
ability often pass over lightly the recom- 
mendations from their general agents 
and home offices on the subject of 
training and preparation. To this class 
of successful salesmen, whose work we 
value highly, I wish to say that if they 
can do so well with a small equipment of 
specialized knowledge, they can serve 
their policyholders infinitely better, in 
these coming days, by mastering techni- 
cal skill in applying life insurance. I re- 
peat the words of Mr. Hardison as high- 
ly appropriate today. “The wiser the 


Next 


sess 


(Continued on Page) 


agreement. In my opinion this agree- 
ment deserves the support of all agency 
officers. We must succeed. We must 
have the signatures of all the companies, 
especially of all the leading companies, 
and we must get this job done _ thor- 
oughly. If we do not, I warn you that 
it will not only result in loss of prestige 
with our own representatives in the field 

with the general public, too—but also 
in loss of respect for ourselves. Let us 
not put ourselves on such a spot that 
men in the field will have an increased 
disinclination to believe that we really 
intend to solve this situation. That must 
not be. They know that this committec¢ 
is serious; we have their confidence. It 


is up to us to keep it. Having started 
to clean this thing up we must carry 
through. 

“It has been reported that some of 


the companies not signatories to date 
are holding the basket for the heads of 
agents in urban centers who have been 


decapitated because of the agreement 
That reminds me of the story of the 
man at a mudhole on a popular public 
highway who stood at this mudhole and 
made a good living pulling out cars 
which got stuck. One driver said to him 
‘Old man, you look tired It must be 
tough working here all day. His re 
sponse was this: 

“Sure I’m tired. I have to stay up all 


night to haul vater to keep the mudhok 


going.’ ” 
Henry E. North, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, took up the 


subject at the session on Wednesday of 
last week when he presided. He said 
he endorsed the sentiments expressed by) 


Mr. Davis. 
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one wanting advice, the wiser the coun- 
selor he sec ks ‘a 
Agency Practices Agreement 


In recent years we have seen continu- 
ing and increasing references to the need 
for eliminating undesirable agents from 
the business. Both home office officials 
and field men have been conscious to 
this need, but it was not until the pres- 
ent year that we were able to create a 
working agreement as between compa- 
nies on this difficult problem. I congrat- 
ulate both the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters upon the 
part which they played in creating the 
Agency Practices Agreement. It is 
clearly a step in the right direction, and 
even though the plan is just commencing 
to be put into operation, it must be rec- 
pee ol as one of the most significant 
developments in modern agency develop- 
ment. I believe Mr. Holcombe was en- 
tirely right a few moments ago in say- 
ing that it was the outstanding event in 
1935 from an agency point of view, and 
I earnestly hope for a gradual accom- 
plishment of the objectives which that 
Agreement has in view. 

The Research Bureau and Progress 


Modern business has recognized the 
value of cooperative action in attacking 
niajor problems. Our sales problems in 
life insurance have come rapidly to the 
front in recent years, and I have noted 
with interest the success which the 
agency officers of the United States and 
Canada have achieved in studying their 
common problems through the instru- 
mentality of the Research Bureau. It 
is a fruitful field for further study, and 
I hope and expect that the Bureau will 
be of expanding usefulness to the insti- 
tution of life insurance through its work 


in helping to solve some of the major 
agency questions. 
Popularity of the “Pension” Idea 


People today are thinking in terms of 
future income more than ever before. 
The publicity surrounding the Federal 
legislation, commonly known as the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act is to a large 
extent responsible. Discussions about 
this act in every hamlet are making the 
public more insurance-minded than ever. 
Thousands who have looked upon life 
insurance as death insurance are coming, 
for the first time, to compre hend its old- 
age pension and retirement benefits. 
What appears to be an _ inexhaustible 
flood of publicity from Washington has 
been a first invitation to many, espe- 
cially younger Americans, to “look to 
the future.” As people become acquaint- 
ed with the limited income provisions 
of the Security Act, the greater personal 
security made possible and guaranteed 
by life insurance will become increas- 
ingly appealing. 

Throughout the country taxpayers’ as- 
sociations are being formed, and they are 
proving a most effective means of com- 
bating unnecessary expenditures of gov- 
ernment—local, state and Federal. There 
is no party politics in these groups, and 
the interest of the poor is exactly the 
same as the rich. 

Events have moved so quickly in the 
past few years, and particularly in the 
past few months, that we as a country 
do not realize the obligations which we 
have assumed. Appropriations have mul- 
tiplied beyond any previous historical 
precedent. Governors of states and pub- 
lic officials have used all their imagina- 
tion and ingenuity to think up methods 
of spending which will secure for them 
a share in the Federal appropriations— 
and the public will bear the burden. 
These appropriations have been obtained 
with the thought of easing unemploy- 
ment, but the et of paying back 
these huge obligations has been obscure- 
ly minimized in the press and the public 
utterances of our officials. State after 


state has lost its sense of balance, and 
tried to “live up to the Joneses” in the 
house next door. In this wild haste, ap- 


propriations have been pushed through 

with reckless unconcern, and public con- 

sciousness is not yet awake to its peril. 
Duty to Stress Thrift 

As disciples of thrift and of the inde- 

pendence of the American home, is there 

any better or more effective body than 








H. M. Holderness Heads 


Executive Committee 


H. M. Holderness, vice-president Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, is the new chair- 
ian of the executive committee of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers. Last 
year he was elected a member of the 
executive committee and in 1933 he was 
in charge of Financial Independence 
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our agency forces to stress continually 
the far-reaching consequences of exces- 
sive spending before appropriations are 
hurried through the city, state or Fed- 
eral legislative bodies? Although some 
may be deluded by the slogans “Soak 
the Rich,” and “Share the Wealth,” we 
know that these vast governmental ex- 
penditures will be largely borne by the 
poor men and the white-collar workers, 
and that they will mortgage the earnings 
of the average individual of this and 
future generations. 

A realization of these impending obli- 
gations is not confined to _ political 
parties, but it is in the thought of the 
intelligent portion of our population, who 
are, in the main, our policyholders. Death 
and taxes have always been synonymous 
in being inescapable, but taxes are going 
to confront us while we are alive with 
more and more force. 


America’s Hour of Decision 


As a nation our destiny is at the cross- 
roads. In our political thinking we have 
optional roads to travel. They are clear- 
ly marked. 

We may turn to the left—te the totali- 
tarian state, which means dependence, 
socialism, fascism. If we go straight 
ahead, we will not reach the end of the 
road during our lifetime, but will be- 
queath to our children the burden of 
paying our country’s debts. By turning 
to the right, we can re-enter the zone of 
private initiative, employment, thrift and 
independence. In a sense, this _cross- 
roads is a political meeting- place, but the 
course to be followed is by no means 
governed by political allegiance. 

We in the business of life insurance 
understand that the fundamentals that 
have made America great and that will 
make it an even greater power in this 
world of ours, are to encourage the feel- 
ing that the father of the family has a 
personal responsibility in providing 
through his own efforts for the future 
of his dependents. Such a course brings 
happiness, gives a fillip to the art of liv- 
ing, and a conscious strength. 

The security of the home will never be 
brought about through the promise of 
present or future government benefits, 
for they will take away the desire to 
create by one’s own efforts. In every 
part of the country are thousands of 
agents who, through their efforts under 
your direction, are bringing life insur- 
ance protection to millions. 

I believe that our agency forces, in 
their everyday work, can _ contribute 
sanely and constructively to national sta- 
bility and permanence by emphasizing 
saving as against injudicious, unwarrant- 
ed spending—by urging our policyholders 
to plan for their own future independ- 
ence, rather than to lean on the Gov- 
ernment. 





Frank L. Jones Reports On 


Replacement Committee 
Frank L. Jones, 
Equitable Society, 
vices to the general elimination of the 
replacement evil, reported for his com- 
mittee on this question, stating that with 
the number of signatories to the agree- 
ment increasing, he was pleased to re- 
port that since the beginning none has 
withdrawn its support, more conscien- 
tious and accurate company records are 
kept and the life underwriters as well 
as the policy departments of the com- 
panies are giving splendid support to 
this voluntary project. 
“This question is charged with public 
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who has lent his ser- 
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interest.” Mr. Jones declared, “as evi- 
denced by the action of the courts and 
legislatures.” The speaker pointed to 
two exceptions where not all companies 
are in full accord, and that is the ques- 
tion of treating term insurance and an- 
nuities as outside the replacement prob- 
len. “Some companies,” he pointed out, 
“consider term insurance is always en- 


joying the ‘open season’ and can be 
legally shot at.” He also said the two 
weeks’ waiting period would be taken 


up by the committee and considered. 





HENRY A. SMITH DIES 

Henry A. Smith, general agent for th 
State Mutual Life in Lowell, Mass,, sine 
1918, died at his home on November |i 
following a short illness. His forty-one 
years as a member of the company gare 
him the longest service record existin 
in the field. He was seventy-four, Rox 
D. Gordon, vice-president and supervisa 
of applications, and Nelson P. Woo! 
secretary, represented the home office z 
the funeral on Tuesday. 














Personal Independence 
and Social 


The efficiency or feasibility of Social Security 
measures provides a fertile field of debate all up 
and down the continent. 
companies find their field of life insurance service 
widening and the aggressive agent his sales increas- 
ing. Now, no less than in the past, personal inde- 
pendence for themselves and their dependents will 
continue to be the aim of the majority of men, and 
life insurance their certain means of providing 
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How Much Agency Dep’t Can Spend 
For New Business Figured By Morrison 


An illustration of a way to figure out 
how much can be spent profitably by 
the agency department in acquiring new 
pusiness was given to the Life Agency 
(ficers-Sales Research Bureau by Lau- 
rence S. Morrison of the bureau. Mr. 
\forrison pointed out that his figures are 
for a specific set of circumstances and a 
particular mythical company, and that 
for any one else to follow the method 
it would be necessary to have the com- 
pany actuary prepare a correct set of 
fgures. The illustration follows: 

We have varied only the factors which 
are more controlled by the agency man 
than anyone else: policy size and per- 
sistency. All of the other factors are 
uniform except as they may be changed 
by the policy form, and age of the policy 
holder. All business is assumed to be 
on the annual basis. 

For illustration of our method, we have 
worked out in detail in the outline an 
asset share calculation for a $2,500 Or- 
dinary Life policy at age 35. The policy 
is non-participating, based on the Amer- 
ican Experience net level 31%4% reserve, 
with a premium of $20.82. Mortality has 
heen taken as 75% of the American Men 
Select and Ultimate, grading upward to 


10% at age 70. Interest is 4%. Per- 
sistency follows Mr. Linton’s B. We 
took the home office expense rates 


given us by the actuary of one of our 
member companies. Agency expense 1s 
the standard New York Agency scale 
plus an allowance of 10% of first year 
premiums. This is referred to later as 
“standard agency expense.” With these 
factors or specifications, the total net 
first year investment (over and above 
the premium) is $14.66 per thousand. 
Accumulated at 4% interest, this policy 
breaks even in the seventh year, and 
by the end of the twentieth year has 
earned a profit of $19.42 per thousand— 
better to say $20.00 approximately. 

At this point, let us make sure that 
we have the same definition of profit. 
Any transaction involving the invest- 
ment of capital for gain must, in order 
to be successful, accomplish three things: 
Repay the investment by a specified 
time; yield a satisfactory interest re- 
turn upon the investment; produce a 
profit sufficient to compensate for the 
risk taken. 

When we speak of profit, we mean 
profit as it is defined here—the con- 
tribution to surplus after repayment of 
invested capital with interest. 

This is essentially true also for the 
participating company. In this case, the 
agency man wants to know: “How much 
can I spend in order to maintain a given 
dividend scale and arrive at the end of 
twenty years either even or with a cer- 
tain contribution to surplus?” 

he agency man considers these fig- 
ures. Having confidence in the actuary, 
he assumes that they can be taken as a 
fairly close approximation of what will 
actually happen. He observes that this 
policy will repay the investment with 
interest some time during the seventh 
year and that all subsequent net renewal 
Income will be profit. 

He might think to himself somewhat 
as follows: “I’m glad to see such defi- 
nite evidence that our Ordinary Life is 
Profitable, at least at age 35. I should 
expect it to be so, especially as it was 
figured at standard agency expense. 
But this deal—for some time to come 
I'll have to spend something more than 
standard. How much can I spend? The 
finance committee said we had to break 
even in twenty years, and this policy 
breaks even in seven. Breaking even 
in twenty years means spending the 
Present value of the anticipated twenty- 
year profit of $19.42, which is $8.86, or 
about $9.00. This means, for this policy 
at least, that I can spend about $9.00 
mM excess of the standard agency ex- 
Pense of $13.53, or about $22.50 all told 
and still meet the objective. 
he should reason in this manner, 











this particular agency man has landed 
himself in the middle of a very dan- 
gerous fallacy. It is perfectly true that 
the company can invest about $22.50 and 
come out even in twenty years—with 
respect to a single thousand of business. 
Sut it cannot invest $22.50 over again 





Bend in the Road | 


L. S. Morrison, discussing the work- 
ing out of probabilities in figuring 
how much can be spent for new busi- 
ness, said: “Life is not a merry-go- 
round which carries us back and back 
again to familiar places. It is a one- 
way road, along which we continu- 
ously leave the old and find the new. 
Much of the time it runs straight and 
easy, and the eye can follow it for 
miles into the future. Occasionally 
it takes a bend and the future is 
hidden. We are probably at one of 
those bends now and we are going 
forward into a future which we can- 
not see. In that future we must avoid 
surprise. We can guard against sur- 
prise only by using the highest form 
of critical thinking and imagination 
reinforced by fact. As never before 
we need to substitute quantitative 
conclusions for qualitative opinions.” 











every year for twenty years and expect 
to be even at the end of that time. 

Practically speaking, the value of a 
single thousand or million is an abstrac- 
tion, and has little or no meaning except 
as a step in a longer process. No com- 
pany intends to write one year’s business 
and then stop. When the finance com- 
mittee defined the minimum return with 
which they would be satisfied, they an- 
ticipated an annual volume of business 
and expected the agency as a whole to 
be in the clear at the end of twenty 
years, Let us consider the problem from 
this point of view and say that there are 
two cases: first, when production is uni- 
form; second, when production is in- 
creasing. 

On the basis of a million a year, the 
company invests about $15,000 the first 
year, all of which comes from surplus. 
The second year they invest another 
$15,000, about $10,000 of which comes 
from surplus and $4,000 from returns 
on last year’s business. At the end of 
the second year, this investment plus 
interest is about $25,000. As we pro- 
ceed, this investment reaches a maxi- 
mum of approximately $42,000 in the 
sixth year. It does not become zero 
till the fourteenth year. Realized profit 
then begins to accumulate rather rap- 
idly, and amounts to $106,000 at the end 
of the period. 

In order to fulfill the demands of the 
finance committee and have the agency 
in the clear in twenty years, the per- 
missible expense over the standard con- 
tract is the equivalent of the profit ac- 


cumulated at that time. In this case, 
as has been mentioned, the profit is 
$106,000. If all the additional develop- 


ment expense came in the first year of 
the agency, the limit would be the pres- 
ent value of $106,000, or $48,500 at 4%. 
If the anticipated profit of $106.000 were 
to be distributed equally to each million 
of production it would be equivalent to 
the annual amount which, when accu- 
mulated at 4%, would equal $106,000 in 
twenty years. This amount can be de- 
termined very easily from an annuity 
table and in this case represents $3,750 
annually. In other words, the level 
amount of permissible additional expense 
per thousand is $3.57. 

Thus if the first year agency expense 
on the business in the illustration. were 
increased by that amount, or from $13.53 
to $17.10 per thousand, the profit at the 
end of twenty vears would be.zero. The 
maximum withdrawal from surplus would 
be increased from about .$42,000 to $72,- 
000, or by about 70%. The effect of 





-Inventory 


this additional $3.57 per thousand is in- 
dicated in Table V of the outline. If 
an addition of this amount reduces profit 
to zero, it is obvious that a similar re- 
duction in first year expense would 
double the total realized profit from 
$106,000 to $212,000. 

We have adopted this figure—the an- 
nuity certain which equals the profit or 
loss over a given period—as an index of 
the profitableness of the business. We 
believe that it gives the agency man, 
in a simple and effective way, a reason- 
ably accurate idea of what he can spend 
under certain specified conditions. When 
the amount per thousand is a negative 
figure, it represents the amount by which 
first year expense must be reduced in 
order to break even at the end of the 
specified period. The indices for various 
policy forms, policy sizes, and _ persist- 
ency rates are given in Table VI of the 
outline, The amounts are given as dol- 
lars per thousand, and are based on uni- 
form production. These figures are useful 
also in indicating the profit from differ- 
ent types of business and the effect of 
changing the factors. 

As has been said, these indices are 
based upon uniform production. What 
happens when production increases? 

If, instead of a uniform million of 
business per year, production had in- 
creased 10% annually (reaching about 
$6,000,000 in the twentieth year) the 
maximum investment, instead of approxi- 
mately $42,000 in the sixth year, would 
be $72,000 in the eleventh year. The 
agency would break even in the twen- 
tieth year instead of the fourteenth, and 
the profit would be not $106,000 but 
$9,400. It is interesting to note that in 
this case the effect on profit of increas- 
ing production 10% annually is approxi- 
mately the same as increasing first year 
expense by $3.57 per thousand. 

We do not wish to infer that such 
an increase in production would in itself 
be undesirable. It might be just the re- 
verse and have a number of desirable 
consequences, such as the reduction of 
unit cost. But we submit most emphati- 
cally that any increase is bad if it out- 
runs the supply of working capital and 
imperils the solvency of the company. 

In this respect a life company is no 
different from a store or a factory. If 
i is accumulated too rapidly, 
working capital is exhausted. The con- 
cern, in order to function properly, must 
secure new working capital or restrict its 
purchases and build up working capital 
by reducing the inventory. 

When production increases 10% annu- 
ally, the agency accumulates inventory 
quite rapidly and hence absorbs more 
working capital than was originally in- 
tended. In practice, more would be ab- 
sorbed than is indicated here, as without 
question much more than $9,400 would 
be required for development expense in 
excess of the standard contract. Hence, 
it would take considerably longer than 
twenty years to break even, unless the 
item of development expense were elimi- 
nated entirely. 

As long as the rate of increase in pro- 
duction is maintained, realized profit will 
be kept down. When the increase stops, 
realized profit will increase quite rapidly. 
At the end of twenty years, the antici- 
pated profit from one million a year is 
about ten times as much as from a mil- 
lion in the first year increasing 10% 
annually to $6,140000 in the twentieth 
year, but if, in the case of increasing 
production we stabilize production in the 
twentieth year at $6,140,000, the profit 
will catch up to the profit from a million 
a year in four years. By the end of 
the forticth year, profit in the first case 
will be about $500,000; in the second, 
about $2,000,000. It is obvious that the 
relative merits of these two alternatives 
must depend upon the financial position 
of the company and that in order to 
enjoy the greater profit, it must have 
adequate working capital. 

Thus another element is injected into 
our problem. As the rate of increase in 
production goes up, the amount we can 
spend to reach a given profit objective 
goes down. Or, with a constant expense 
per unit, the larger the rate of increase 
in production, the longer will be deferred 
the date of breaking even. 


Agency Force an Investment, 


Must Pay Way, Olson Says 


The agency force represents an invest- 
ment of capital on the part of an insur- 
ance company and it must show a profit 
on that investment, according to Edwin 
A. Olson, president of the Mutual Trust 
Last week, addressing the Life Agency 
Officers, he said: 

“If we take as an example a company 
twenty-five years old or older, having a 
hundred and fifty millions of insurance 
in force, and assets of twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars, with an agency force pro- 
ducing annually fifteen to twenty mil- 
lions of new business and drawing re- 
newal commissions of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars per year or more, 
we can then safely assume that that 
company has an agency investment of 
more than two million dollars. It costs 
at least that to build. That investment 
is almost 10% of the entire assets of the 
company. 

“Don’t you think that the largest sin- 
gle investment in the company should 
earn a profit the same as other invest- 
ments? It should and it will have to 
under present conditions. The agency 
manager whose principal influence with 
others comes through his company’s 
check book will have to seek greener 
pastures than life insurance affords to- 
day. 

“We can be of great help in this sit- 
uation by using the same careful analysis 
and common sense judgment in making 
agency investments as investment de- 
partments do in approving their commit- 
ments. We can employ a higher type of 
field representative. We can de-empha- 
size volume and re-emphasize net in- 
crease in insurance in force. We can 
eliminate much senseless waste such as 
“not taken” policies and of lapsed poli- 
cies that never should have been writ- 
ten. Sunnose Henry Ford had to take 
back one out of every five cars sold— 
pay the freight both ways—and file them 
away for future sale at some more pro- 
pitious time. How long would it be be- 
fore he would be introduced to Section 
77B of the National Bankruptcy Act? 
What do you think Henry would do with 
his sales manager? 

“One of our troubles is that we have 
allowed our ideas to become inflated. 
We want to do things on a vast scale. 
Everything must be big. Big producers, 
big agencies, big volume. The man who 
writes, pays for and properly services a 
million of insurance a year is admittedly 
the real article. Unfortunately such men 
are few.” 





Analyzing Poor Persistency 
Effective, Buchanan Says 


Success with the use of the Research 
3ureau persistency rating chart was re- 
ported to the Bureau convention in Chi- 
cago last week by John D. Buchanan, 
assistant general manager and actuary 
of the London Life. He reported: “In 
the case of agents whose conservation 
record is unfavorable an analysis is 
niade of the business by occupation, age, 
method of premium payment and plan 
of policy. This analysis is sent to the 
district manager with comments which 
will assist him in showing the respective 
agents where they are falling down and 
how their records can be improved. 
Many agents have been put on the right 
track through this analysis and the pre- 
issue persistency check makes it possi- 
ble to keep in touch with the future 
progress of such agents. 

“The persistency rating chart pro- 
posed by the Bureau was welcomed as 
something concrete- by which we could 
check new business and which we could 
use to éducate men whose persistency 
record had been unfavorable.” 





ESTIMATED SALES $59,666,000 
Total sales of life insurance in New 
York City for October are estimated at 
$59,666,000 by the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City. 
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here Good Agents Come From 


Specialty Salesmen, Engineers, Executives and Clerks Are 
Best, Kenagy Reports Bureau Survey 
as Showing 


Suggesting to the Life Agency Officers 
meeting last week that new agents 
should be “underwritten” with the same 
caution as a new policyholder, H. G. 
Kenagy of the Sales Research Bureau 
gave the results of a tabulation by the 
bureau showing where the top quarter 
of agents come from, and where the poor 
yroducers are found. 

This preliminary report is on men with 
no previous life insurance experience. 
More data is now being tabulated. The 
figures are for 435 cases, divided as fol- 
lows: good, 266; poor, 169. There were 
fifty-three agencies represented and 
twenty companies. 

Mr. Kenagy’s report follows, in part: 

The good specialty salesmen, engineers, 
proprietors, executives and clerks have 
decidedly higher first-year production 
than the other groups (teachers, law- 
yers, inside salesmen, etc.), and this dif- 
ference persists in the second year. When 
we consider each occupational group as 
a whole, however, the engineers drop; 
so do the proprietors and executives, 
while specialty salesmen, investment men, 
bankers, and clerks come up. 

A careful study of length of service 
in relation to previous occupation should 
prove valuable. It appears that teachers 
and social service workers have been 
longest in the business, followed closely 
bv students—7 and 6 years, respectively. 
Engineers, proprietors and executives 
average 5 years, while the other groups 
are between 4 and 5 years. These fig- 
ures seem high. If they are at all sig- 
nificant, they indicate that few men who 
have come into the business in the last 
five years have gained the upper 25%, 
since 71% of those in the upper 25% 
have been in the business more than 
four years. Only nineteen men in the 
good group are in their first year. 


How Old Were the Good Men When 
They Came Into the Business? 


The favorable range of age at entry 
confirms the accepted notice—25-40 years 
of age. Of the 251 good men whose ages 
were known, 166, or 66%, were in that 
range, as compared to 48% of the poor 
agents. 

The younger men (25-29) seemed to 
have the best first-year paid production 
figures, with those in the 45-49 group 
next, and the 40-44 group next. Second- 
year production records, however, bring 
the 30-34 and 35-39 groups to the top. 
Age seems to be no bar to success if a 
man has been an investment man, banker 
or broker. 

Specialty salesmen at all ages seem to 
make good. Teachers, Y. M. C. A. men, 
and others in the social service group, 
between the ages of 3-39, also rank 
high. Proprietors and executives give 
an equally favorable showing, if in the 
35-39 age range. In the under 25 group, 
15 of the 23 good men are either stu- 
dents or clerks. 


Little Significance of Previous 
Education 


The amount of formal schooling seems 
to have little, if any, relation to success. 
Men with specialized education, such as 
engineering, have a better rating, but 
the cases are too few to mean much. 
The first year production medium for 
men with some high school (41 cases) 
is seemingly higher than the median for 
other groups—$100,000, as against $95,000 
for high school graduates, $73,000 for the 
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some-college group, and $96,000 for col- 
lege graduates. 

There seems to have been a trend 
toward college men in the last six years. 
Among the good men with less than six 
vears’ experience, only 49 out of 141, 34% 
had no college training. Also, it would 
appear that the young men—under 25— 
who come in and succeed are mostly col- 
lege men. : 

As would be expected, most of the 
men in this study were married. Sixty- 
four percent of the married men were 
good men, as compared to 45% of the 
single men. In the 25-29 group, 77% 
of the good men were married, as com- 
pared to 59% for single men. 

There is a high positive correlation 
between previous earnings and success 
in the life insurance business. As pre- 
vious earnings went up, so did first year 
production, rising to a median of $183,- 
000 for 27 men in the $5,000-$10,000 group. 


Good Men Mostly Cotten by Managers 
Themselves 

How did we get this upper 25% men? 

Of five methods or processes of re- 
cruiting, only two show a higher per- 
centage of good agents than the percent- 
age of good to the total group. These 
are the center of influence method, and 
personally known by managers and as- 
sistants. The latter alone stands out. 

The median first and second year pro- 
duction of those men known by the man- 
ager and assistants (and presumably 
brought in by them), is significantly 
higher than the medians of other groups. 
Voluntary applicants are best, if we can 
pick good ones from those seeking meal 
tickets. 

Age enters as a factor. If we take 
only those men secured by the manager 
and his assistants, who were between 
25 and 40 years of age, our percentage 
of successes goes up to 80. 

Voluntary applicants under 35 have a 
much better record than those over 35. 
Financial men, specialty salesmen, pro- 
prietors and executives, known by the 
manager and his assistants, give the best 
selection of all—81.6%. 


Many Agents Who Reached the Top 
Were Financed 

Forty-six percent of the total group 
had some type of financial assistance. Of 
the good men, 50% had financial assist- 
ance; of the poor men, 39%. Seventy- 
one men were given regular monthly ad- 
vances, and 74% of these placed in the 
upper 25%. 

The only other significant fact about 
financing shows up in connection with 
the men recruited by the manager and 
his assistants from among their personal 
acquaintances, Only six out of 52 cases 
turned out poor. The percentage is 8714, 
as compared to 64, the percentage of 
good men not financed. This presumably 
means that a manager can finance suc- 
cessfully men whom he had recruited 
from among persons he knows well. 

From a comparison of the production 
medians of the groups, those financed 
by regular monthly amounts stand first, 
followed by those given occasional loans, 
and those given no financing. Those who 
were given financial assistance on a bar- 
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Four Agencies Produce $500,000 in Two- 
Day Drive; Max J. Hancel Is 


Master of Ceremonies 





When agents of the Continental Amer- 
ican Life in New York City learned that 
their company’s president, Adolph A. 
Rydgren, was going to attend the din- 
ner meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City last week 
they planned a little party of their own 
in tribute to him. On Friday morning 
a breakfast meeting was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, admission to which 
was at least one application written and 
submitted on the two preceding days, 
November 13 and 14. Total applications 
presented to Mr. Rydgren at the break- 
fast accounted for more than $500,000 
new business written in the two days. 

Other company officials at the break- 
fast were Daniel E. Jones, vice-president 
and secretary, and Ralph Halstead, agen- 
cy supervisor. Max J. Hancel, superin- 
tendent of agencies in the Greater New 
York territory, was master of ceremon- 
ies. Agencies represented were the Han- 
cel & Lauer agency and Samuel Brand- 
wein agency, New York; the Robert 
Kruh agency of Brooklyn and the Ain- 
binder & Moskowitz agency of Newark. 

The two days’ production drive came 
on top of the most successful October 
that the Continental American has ever 
had. In that month the company reached 
new heights in total volume written, to- 
tal paid-for and also in premiums. 

Mr. Rydgren in a few remarks praised 
the agents for the work they had done 
and told them that every indication was 
that the company would finish the year 
well in advance of last year if they con- 
tinue at their present rate. 





gaining basis, against first and renewal 
commissions were decidedly below the 
others in production. 

Takes Months to Get Good Men 

After we pass one month in time-to- 
get, the quality of men secured increases 
decidedly, both in the percentage of suc- 
cesses in the group and in the production 
records. 

The average time required to secure 
agents in the upper 25% was 3.4 months, 
as compared to 1.3 months for poor 
agents. This is a remarkable difference. 

If we took only those above $2,000 in 
previous earnings whom it took more 
than two months to get, our selection 
would be greatly improved. If, in addi- 
tion, we take only men on whom the 
manager had worked to get, our selec- 
tion would be better yet (as compared 
to men coming through advertising, or 
through present agents). 

The Ideal Agent 


Although dangerous to offer such a 
picture, a good agent would seem to have 
the following characteristics: he’s mar- 
ried, 30-35 years of age, formerly a suc- 
cessful salesman of commodities, ideas, 
or services (or who has otherwise dealt 
successfully with people), who has 
earned $2,500-$5,000, who may or may 
not be a college graduate. Many of 
these men need financial assistance and 
are worth it, and their abilities and char- 
acter are so well known to their man- 
ager that he takes little chance in back- 
ing them up with his money. 
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“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 
SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 
AND CONTINUING TO PLEASE! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 


aa 
N. Y. ASSOCIATION CHANGE 


A resolution to give increased repr 
sentation to field men on the executiy, 
committee of the Life Underwriters he 
sociation of New York City was Passel 
by that committee at its meeting va 
week. An amendment providing for the 
change has been presented to the to 
ciation. ¥ 


CANADA LIFE APPOINTMENT 
S. G. Martin has been appointed ¢is. 
trict manager in charge of the busines 
of the Canada Life in northwestern 4) 
berta. gl 


Frazier-Lemke 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ready been fixed by final adjudication }; 
state courts under state statutes,” 

Federal Court Still Without Authority 

After discussing a number of cases 
the opinion stated: 

“We think that the fixing of a specific 
period for redemption of property fol. 
lowing foreclosure constitutes such , 
state regulation of property rights as 
bar Congress from altering it. Since the 
legislation (the new act) purporting to 
authorize the courts to extend the perio 
was beyond the scope of the power of 
Congress to pass, that leeislation is in. 
effectual to accomplish the purpose, even 
though its provisions are very similar to 
those of the legislation annroved by the 
Supreme Court in the Blaisdell case a 
properly enacted by the Minnesota leg. 
islature. 

“The Federal courts, therefore, are stil 
without authority to extend the period 
of redemption in behalf of debtors peti- 
tioning under Section 75.” 

The Redemption Clause 

Again referring to the constitutionalit 
of the redemption amendment, the cour 
said: 

“She (the appellee) urges that sinc 
Congress, under its bankruptcy powers 
has greater power than the statcs, it fol- 
lows that if a state law extending th 
period of redemption under certain con- 
ditions is valid, an act of Congress doing 
the same thing must necessarily be valid 

“We do not agree with this reasoning 
It is true that Congress is not bound b 
the same constitutional limitation on th 
impairment of contracts which under or 
dinary circumstances prevents a stati 
from enforcing such a statute as wa 
upheld by the Supreme Court in the 
Blaisdell case. 

“However, it does not follow that Con- 
gress has the power under the bank 
ruptcy clause to alter rules of propert 
previously established by state statute 
and according to which the rights 0 
parties have become fixed. 

“We think there is nothing in the cor- 
stitutional clause conferring upon Cor- 
eress the control over bankruptcy which 
authorizes it to change property rights 
already created by the states. Under 
the proper exercise of that power, Fed: 
eral courts may be authorized to assume 
jurisdiction over and to administer prop- 
erty of bankrupts, but they must admir- 
ister that property as they find it, an/ 


they have no power to create new rights 
in it for the benefit of either debtor o 


creditor.” 
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ITHIN a year after the landing 

of the Mayflower in 1620, Governor 
William Bradford proclaimed the first 
Thanksgiving Day. The Pilgrims had 
built homes . . . stored their first harvest 
... survived the ever-present dangers of 
the wilderness. Even on their way to 
church, the Pilgrim Fathers had to be 


alert to protect their wives and children. 


In modern times, family protection 
usually means life insurance... to provide 
an income for living expenses and the 


children’s education when their father is 


1621. . +1935 


no longer here to help. For fathers who 





want increased income protection while 
their children are growing up, as well as 
permanent protection for their wives, 
New York Life offers its new Family 
Income Policy. It gives you added pro- 
tection when you may need it most, with 
an option for a guaranteed life income for 
your retirement. Premiums for this 
popular new contract are not much 
higher than for Ordinary Life. Ask a 
New York Life representative to tell you 
about it... or write for our Family 


Income booklet. 


To our Policy-holders and the Public: Men 
risk their capital in business ventures that are 
necessarily of a speculative nature, but they want 
their life insurance to be secure against such 
financial uncertainty. In investing the assets of 
this company we have adhered to the principle that 
safety should always be the first consideration; 
Life 


involves the future security and happiness of too 


nothing else is so important. insurance 
many homes and families, wives and children, for 
us to pursue any financial course other than that 
which experience has shown to be the safest and 


most conservative. 


ORowmar O& .urcicnoan_. 


President 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 





New York Life Emblem Since 1859 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Celebrities Sketched at New York Association Banquet 
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The banquet of the Life Underwriters Association of New York held in the Mr. Connolly was asked by the Life Underwriters Association of New York to 


Hotel Pennsylvania one night last week had at the head table an unusually large make sketches at the head table and he did a number of them, and most success 
number of important insurance company executives, including several presidents of fully. The sketches are reproduced on this page. 


insurance companies. Attending the banquet was one of the city’s cleverest carica- The artist has free-lanced material in a number of publications. He is also of 
turists—“Bob” Connolly. the staff of the Bronx Home News. 





———s ae SS ———! 


Company Executives Attend N., } 2 Dinner hospital on the evening of November 13 Among ‘the guests at the head table 


for an emergency operation and Mr. were Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 





Executives of life insurance companies New York City on Thursday evening of Cleary remained in Milwaukee to be near Equitable Society; Carl Heye, president 
and officials of the New York Insurance Jast week. : : him. Percy H. Evans, vice-president and Guardian; Fred A. Howland, president. 
Department added to the crowd of nearly Due to sudden illness in his family, actuary, Northwestern Mutual, took Mr. National Life of Vermont; Adolph A 


Michael J. Cleary, president of the Cleary’s place and made the address of Rydgren, president, Continental Amet- 
Northwestern Mutual Life, who was the evening. The méeting attracted many can; Louis Pink, Superintendent of Ir 
Pennsylvania for the dinner meeting of scheduled to be the guest of honor, did representatives of the Northwestern Mu- surance, State of New York; Leroy 4 
the Life Underwriters Association of not attend. His son was rushed to the tual from outside New York City. (Continued on Page 16) 


800 who filled the ballroom of the Hotel 


November 22, 193; 
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In the entrance hall of the home office 
of the Great-West Life Assurance Co., 
in Winnipeg, Canada, hangs a bronze 
plaque bearing this inscription: — 
JEFFRY HALL BROCK 

1850-1915 
Founder of The Great-West Life 
Assce. Co. 
Managing Director 1892-1915 

Of strong faith, courageous optimism, 

conspicuous ability, and untiring 

energy he founded this institution 
and gave to it great success. 

His example was ever an inspiration 

and his practical sympathy endeared 

him to all. 

These traits—faith, courage, optimism 
and untiring energy—were characteristic 
of all those hardy pioneers who were the 
founders of modern Winnipeg. They 
built the city from a heap of sticky 
gumbo mud, over which it was difficult 
for even the Red River carts drawn by 
oxen to travel, into what is today a city 
of thriving industries and beautiful trees, 
each one of which was planted separ- 
ately. 

Spirit and Courage of Pioneers 

They call these city fathers hardy pio- 
neers but it was hardiness of spirit more 
than physical hardiness that got them to 
the top. 

For example, the late J. H. Ashdown 
came to the country a mere slip of a lad 
with nothing but sheer grit to back him 
up, and built up a wholesale and retail 
hardware business, the greatest in Wes- 
tern Canada. R. T. Riley started in the 
same modest way. He is the founder 
and president of the Canadian Fire In- 
surance Co., the Northern Trusts Co., the 
Northern Mortgage Co., the Canadian 
Indemnity Co. and other similar institu- 
tions. He is 84 years of age and still 
attending business every day. The late 
Alexander Macdonald founded the A. 
Macdonald Wholesale Grocery Co., and 
built it into a thriving business, cover- 
ing the West. Sir Daniel MacMillan 
and Andrew Kelly came as young lads 
and started in the milling business, de- 
veloping two of the largest industries 
West of the Great Lakes, the Lake in 
the Woods Milling Company being one 
of them. Sir Daniel later became Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Province. 

Some Others Who Made Their Mark 
All these men were original directors 
of The Great-West Life. 

The late Nicholas Bawlf was one of 
the founders of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. For years it has been the trad- 
ing center for all the grain grown in 
Canada. Everyone knows that Winnipeg 
is not only the wheat center of Canada, 
but is the greatest cash grain market in 
the world. Until the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal every bushel of grain from 
Western Canada passed through Winni- 
peg. The late Archbishop Machray and 
Archbishop Matheson, who is still living 
in his eighty-fourth year, having been 
born in Winnipeg, are products of this 
city, and each attained the distinction of 
becoming Primate of the Anglican 
Church for the whole of Canada. 

Lord Strathcona, who later became the 
first president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, started as Donald A. Smith, a 
farmer, just outside of Winnipeg. He, 
with the late George Stephen, afterwards 
Lord Mountstephen, acquired control of 
an American railway—the St. Paul and 
acific—extending from St. Paul, Minne- 
Sota, to the Red River (the road later 
became a branch of the C. P. R.), and 
gave Winnipeg rail connection with the 
ast by way of St. Paul. By 1882 the 
main line of the C. P. R. between Winni- 
peg and the Great Lakes was completed, 
thus giving an all-Canadian route to East- 
ern Canada. The C. P. R. yards at Win- 
upeg are said to be the largest indi- 
Vidually owned railway yards in the 
world. Mention should ‘also be made 
here of the Winnipeg Daily Free Press, 





An Impression of Winnipeg 


By Margaret P. Brock 


one of the most widely read Canadian 
newspapers, founded in 1892 by a young 
Winnipeg school teacher, William Fisher 
Luxton, and a retired Ontario farmer, 
John A. Kenny. Its weekly edition “The 
Prairie Farmer,” has a circulation of 
219,000. 

There are the pioneer women, too, who 
carned as great a place in the history 
of the country as the men. A _ book 
has been written about them by W. J. 
Healy, Government Librarian, called 
“Women of Red River.” 


Hudson Bay Co. and Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police 


In the beginning was the Hudson 
Bay Co., trading in furs. A large mod- 
ern department store now stands near 
the site of the Old Fort, which was its 
first trading post. The original stone 
gateway is preserved, surrounded by a 
small park. An extensive fur business 
is still carried on through trading posts 
as far North as the Arctic Ocean. 

The Northwest Mounted Police (now 
called Royal Canadian Mounted Police) 
have a place of honor here, too. They 
kept the country safe for the pioneers 
and stood for law and order; and there 
was law and order. Their snappy red 
uniform can still be seen on the streets 
of Winnipeg. 


Commercial Importance of Winnipeg 


Winnipeg has the cheapest electric 
power on the continent. This has made 
for great development of factories and 
industrial works of which there are many. 
It is an important fishing center. Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba, a few 
miles from the city, supply the fish. 
Those who have never tasted a Lake 
Winnipeg smoked Goldeye still have a 
treat to look forward to. It is also noted 
for its honey. This industry has grown 
tremendously in the last few years and 
there is no finer honey in the world. 

Situated at the junction of the Assini- 
boine and Red Rivers Winnipeg is a 
city full of historical romance. Although 
the Indian word “Winnipeg” means 
“muddy water,” the modern city: is one 
of beautiful homes, beautiful parks and 
gardens, broad streets and trees, trees, 
trees. For a population of 300,000 there 
are approximately 1.000 acres of park 
area, twenty golf courses, seventy schools 
and five colleges, besides the University 
of Manitoba; more than fifty hotels and 
the head offices of five life insurance 
companies. 

Attractive People 

As to the most important feature of 
any city—the people: they are friendly 
and have a nation-wide reputation for 
hospitality. Their homes are real homes 
in the sense that they live in them, and 





BART LEIPER’S NEW POST 





Advertising Manager, Provident Life & 
Accident of Chattanooga; Was With 
Pilot Eight Years 


Bart Leiper, for the past eight years 
advertising manager for the Pilot Life, 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Provident Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga. Mr. Leiper has been active 
in insurance advertising organizations. 
He was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in 1930 and later served as sec- 
retary of the life section of the confer- 
ence. When the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation was organized, in 1933, he was 
elected its first secretary. 

Mr. Leiper has been actively associated 
with the civic life of Greensboro, being 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce, 
president of the American Business Club. 
secretary of the Greensboro Association 
of Life Underwriters and publicity d'- 
rector of the Greensboro--Coundil of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


do more of their entertaining in them 
than in hotels and restaurants. 

Winnipeg is cold in the winter, but 
the sun shines almost continuously, and 
the autumn weather is not surpassed 
anywhere on the continent. Thrilling 
displays of the Aurora Borealis are often 
seen. 

The following poem by Rose Fyleman, 
which was published in “Punch,” de- 
scribes a winter scene. Miss Fyleman 
was so fascinated by her first visit to 
Winnipeg that she returned the follow- 


ing year, coming all the way from her 


heme in England. 
WINNIPEG AT CHRISTMAS 
In Winnipeg at Christmas 
There’s lots and lots of snow, 
Very clean and crisp and hard 
And glittering like a Christmas card 
Everywhere you go; 
Snow upon the housetops, 
Snow along the street, 
And Queen Victoria* in her chair 
Has snow upon her stony hair, 
And snow upon her feet. 


In Winnipeg at Christmas 
They line the street with trees. 
Christmas trees lit up at night 
With little balls of colored light, 
As pretty as you please. 
The people hurry past you 
In furry boots and wraps. 
The sleighs are like a picture book 
And all the big policemen look 
Like Teddy Bear in caps. 


And oh! the smiling ladies 
And jolly girls and boys. 
And oh! the parties and the fun 
With lovely things for everyone— 
Books and sweets and toys. 
So, if some day at Christmas 
You don’t know where to go, 
Just pack your boxes up, I beg, 
And start at once for Winnipeg— 
You'll like it there, I know. 


*\ statue of Queen Victoria in the grounds of 
the Parliament Buildings. 


Tenth Anniversary With Co. 


On the occasion of the tenth anniver- 
sary of Elmer Leterman’s connection 
with the John Hancock Mutual Life El- 
bert H. Brock, vice-president, sent a 
letter to the field force of the company 
in which he commended to the agents 
Mr. Leterman’s methods and personality 
He is the leading producer of the com- 
pany, having paid for in the first eight 
months of this year $1,599,000. 

“Elmer Leterman is just about a whole 
life insurance company under one hat,” 
says Mr. Brock, “but he’s as proud of 
your company as any living man, and 
so are his friends here proud of him and 
of his work. To me, Mr. Leterman is 
an inspiration. I like his straightaway 
method of selling life insurance, without 
elaborate proposals, without fuss and 
frills, but with sound, common-sense 
sales arguments. ; 

“Elmer Leterman is a young man— 
around forty. He is number one in pro- 
duction of applications for Ordinary 
among the John Hancock agents. He 
is proud of his business—his company 
—and he’s proud of his work as an agent 
He respects his company. He works all 
sorts of hours and with great determina- 
tion. He writes ones, as well as fives. 
Occasionally he writes a hundred thou- 
sand dollar application. He has been 
known to write a million dollar applica- 
tion. But it’s Mr. Leterman’s steady 
plugging for applications—his ones and 
his fives and tens, and his willingness to 
work, that you fellows should imitate. 
No, he’s never discouraged, and that, 
too, you should imitate.” 


J. A. SPARGUR ILL 
Agency Manager J. A. Spargur of the 
Des Moines agency of the Bankers Life 
Co. is seriously ill at his home in Des 
Moines, suffering from muscular rheu- 
matism. He is under the constant care 
of several physicians and nurses. 
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Producers 


Extracts From Brief Filed By Association of Life Insurance Presidents With 
Unemployment Board of District of Columbia Discuss Master and Servant Issue 


The brief last week submitted by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the Unemployment Board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which discusses the 
status of life insurance agents and solic- 
itors under the District of Columbia com- 
pensation act, is regarded as a document 
of first importance in the production 
world of insurance as it interests fire and 
casualty people as well as those engaged 
in life insurance. The brief, which was 
prepared by Bruce E. Shepherd, actuary, 
and Robert L. Hogg, assistant general 
counsel, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, was summarized in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week. Because of 
the general interest large extracts from 
the brief are printed herewith. 

Section 3 (a) of the District of Colum- 
bia’s act provides that every employer of 
one or more individuals beginning with 
the month of January, 1936, shall pay 
contributions equal to specified percent- 
ages of the total wages payable with re- 
spect to such employment during each 
month. 

Section 1 (a) defines “employer” to be 
every individual and type of organization 
for whom services are performed under 
a contract of employment. 

Definition of Employer 

Article 1 of the tentative regulations, 
released by the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board of the D. of C. on October 
21, 1935, in amplifying the definition of 
the term “employer” states: “Anyone 
who occupies the position of master in 
the relationship of master and servant 
is an employer. This relationship exists 
where the employer has the right to di- 
rect or control the manner in which the 
services of the employe shall be per- 
formed and the results to be accom- 
plished. The right to discharge is essen- 
tial to the power to control. The ordi- 
nary rules of law relative to master and 
servant will apply to cases involving this 
problem.” 

The soundness of this accurate state- 
ment of the legal principles involving the 
relation of employer and employe cannot 
be questioned. 

14. R. C. L. 67. 

Alexander v. Sherman’s Sons Co., 86 Conn. 

292, 85 Atl. 514. 

New Orleans, etc., 

15 Wall. 649, 21 

The terms “employer” and “employe” 
are merely more modern synonyms for 
the older expressions “master” and 
“Servant.” 

18 


Railroad Co. v. Hanning, 
Ez 


d. I 223 


R. C. L. 490, citing Lewis v 
Md. 139, 30 Atl. 608, 23 i 
Johnston v. Barrills, 27 Ore. 251, 41 Pac. 656 
Coast R. Co. v. Tredway (Va. 1917), 
93 S. E. 560 ; 
Industrial Accident Commission 

(Calif.), 184 Pac. 851. 
Article 1 further provides that “Inde- 
1 ndent contractors are not employes 


under the act.” 
Meaning of “Employment” 

Article 2 of the tentative regulations, 
amplifying the meaning of the term “em- 
ployment,” specifies that among the 
types of services included within the 
meaning of that term are those per- 
formed by salesmen on commissions. 
This, of course, applies only to such 
salesmen as occupy the position of 
servant in the relationship of master and 
servant. Among services not included 
are those performed by physicians, law- 
vers, dentists, veterinarians, contractors, 
sub-contractors, public stenographers, 


auctioneers and other individuals, firms 
or corporations 
trade, 


who 


follow a distinct 
business or i 


profession in the 





course of which they offer their services 
to the public to be performed independ- 
ent of the control of the employer. 

While these provisions of the regula- 
tions are believed to be a correct expres- 
sion of the law on this subject, it is ob- 
vious that the practical administration of 
the unemployment compensation act will 
necessitate the adoption, for particular 
occupations and businesses, of specific 
and detailed standards for distinguishing 
between employes, who in fact occupy 
the position of servant in the relation- 
ship of master and servant, and inde- 
pendent contractors. 

Employer-Employe Relationship 

Those unemployment compensation 
acts now in effect in several states are 
of such recent origin that they have not 
yet been subject to court review. There 
has, however, been a_ considerable 
amount of litigation involving the ques- 
tion of employer-employe relationship. 
Some of these cases have arisen under 
workmen’s compensation acts and others 
where tort liability was predicated on the 
doctrine of respondeat superior. Sev- 
eral cases involved the status of insur- 
ance agents. In other cases, while the 
occupation was not that of insurance 
agent, so many of the same characteris- 
tics existed that it is felt these decisions 
have much bearing on the present ques- 
tion. 

The law demonstrates rather clearly 
that the essential considerations in the 
determination of whether or not the re- 
lationship of master and servant or that 
of independent contractor exists is the 
degree and character of the control 
which the one party has the right to ex- 
ert over the other. 

American Savings Life Case 

In American Savings Life Insurance 
Co. et al. v. Riplinger (Ky. Ct. of Ap- 
peals 1933), 60 S. W. (2d) 115, a tort ac- 
tion, Owens was the solicitor engaged 
in selling life insurance on commission 
for the insurance company. The court 
held that Owens was an _ independent 
contractor. It was further held that the 
independence of the contractor existed 
only where the party for whom the work 
was to be done did not have the right 


during the progress to supervise the 
manner or details of performance. In 
this connection, after the citation of 


many authorities, the court said: 

Illustrative of this line of cases is the case of 
a traveling salesman, or a salesman or solicitor 
of insurance or other person who is bis own 
master in respect to the time he shall devote 
to the business of the employer, such as solicit- 
ing or making sales, using his own automobile 
or other vehicle, or the vehicle of another, in 
the pursuit of the employer’s business, but the 
employer is without right to direct the manner 
in which he shall control its use. The 
uncontroverted facts are, the insurance company 
had no right of control over the acts of Owens 
other than as to the result of his work. 

See also: 

Neece v. Lee (Neb.), 262 N. W. 1. 

Leachman v. Belknap Hardware and Manu 

facturing Co. (Ky. 1935), 84 S. W. (2d) 46. 
Award Denied 

In denying an award under the work- 
men’s compensation act to an agent of 
a life insurance company the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts in Hew- 
itt v. Casualty Co. (1916), 113 N. E. 572, 
573, said: 

The field of Hewitt’s employment, measured 
and limited, not by material space, but by his 
ability to find, interest and retain as customers, 
persons interested in providing for the whole or 
nartial future independence of themselves and of 
those dear tc them, in a sense was boundless. 
The time for work and the manner and method 
to be followed in its successful pursuit neces- 
sarily rested in the judgment of the agent, 
founded upon his experience and skill. * . 


In the prosecution of the business of soliciting 
insurance Hewitt was independent. While au- 
thorized and expected to go where there was 
any reasonable prospect of securing a customer, 
his time and his method of procedure were his 
own, He might travel on foot, on horseback, 
by trolley, train or automobile. He might write, 
telephone or telegraph. He was wholly free as 
to time, place or weather. 

Another Workmen’s Compensation Case 

In another workmen’s compensation 
case, Income Life Insurance Co. v. 
Mitchell (1935), 79 S. W. (2d) 572, 575, 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee held 
that Mitchell, who was an industrial in- 
surance agent working on an insurance 
debit, was an independent contractor. In 
referring to the company, the Court 
stated: 

It exercised no supervision and gave no di- 
rection as te whom to see or where to be seen, 
how to be urged or induced; whether Mitchell 
should walk, as he commonly did, or ride, as he 
did this fatal day; whether he should solicin 
whites or blacks, or both; and, with special ref- 
erence to the conduct of Mitchell “in the given 
particular” here pertinent, whether he should 
enter homes, or remain outside, where in this 
case, at least, he would have been safer. He 
was free, so far as the company had rights of 
control, to go at night into the more dangerous 
quarters of the city, and incur the dangers inci- 
dent, or to confine himself to usual daylight 
hours of work. It is true that he was required 
to use, and of necessity must use, the forms and 
blanks of the company, and the contracts he was 
authorized to make for insurance were so lim- 
ited, but these were matters relating to what he 
was to do, not the method of his doing. The 
plans and drawings furnished a _ contracting 
builder of a house furnish an analogy. 


See also Wesolowski v. John Hancock 
Mut. Life Ins. Co. (Pa. 1932), 162 A. 166, 
involving the question of tort by an in- 
dustrial agent, where the court discussed 
the question of control. 


Similar Conclusion Reached in North 
Dakota 


It is of further interest to note that 
the same conclusion with regard to the 
Status of insurance agents was reached 
in 1919 by Albert S. Sheets, Jr., Deputy 
Attorney General of North Dakota, in 
holding that insurance agents were not 
employes within the meaning of the 
North Dakota Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

Another negligence case, while not 
considering the occupation of insurance 
agent, but dealing with the status of a 
stock salesman, is Peters v. California 
Building-Loan Association (Cal. 1931), 
2 Pac. (2d) 439. The District Court of 
Appeal found that Peters, who received 
mo compensation other than commissions 
and who used his own automobile at his 
own expense for soliciting customers, 
was not an employe of the Association. 
In discussing the contractual relation- 
ship between Peters and the Associa- 
tion, the court made the following ob- 
scrvation : 

{hat his business under his engagement with the 
association was that of seeking and soliciting 
membership in the association for which he 
would receive his commission if the applicant 
was accepted by them, and the further fact that 
in prosecuting that work he was at liberty un- 
der his engagement with the association to go 
where and when he pleased and to exercise his 
own judgment and discretion as to the parties 
whom he should scek as purchasers or to whom 
he might present propositions for the sale and 
purchase of the association shares. He was, in 
other words, perfectly free to choose his own 
time, place, manner of transportation, and means 
of seeking and procuring applicants. There was 
nething in his agreement with the association 
to prevent him from employing assistants to aid 
him in this work, paying them out of his own 
cemmissions for any customers they might bring 
to him, which, in fact, he did- In brief, he 
was perfectly free to prosecute the work he 
agreed by his contract to do for the association 
in any manner he saw fit, using such means or 
methods as to his judgment might seem the most 
effective for accomplishing the ends-of the bust- 
ness. When a sale was made through him, and 
the applicant accepted by the association, he was 
paid the stipulated commission but received no 


compensation unless a sale was effected through 
him, fe was as much engaged in business for 
himself when prosecuting the work called fo 
by his contract with the association as js the 
contractor who engages to construct a buildins 
for a stipulated sum of money. 4 

The same conclusion had been reached 
through almost identical reasoning jn , 
case involving the relation of an auto. 
mobile salesman and the corporation 
with which he was under contract. Se¢ 
Barton v. Studebaker Corp. (Cal.), 1% 
Pac. 1025. [Ten other similar cases are 
then cited in the brief.—Editor’s note.| 

The Matter of Control 

It is apparent from the law on this 
subject that in passing upon the charac. 
ter of the relationship between any life 
insurance agent and his company or any 
group or classification of agents ani 
their principals, it becomes necessary t 
examine in some detail the matter oj 
control. This, if it exists at all, may be 
found to vary between one company and 
another, between one agent and another 
and even with a single agent at differen 
times. 

Generally speaking, there is a rathe: 
clear-cut relationship between the char- 
acter of the agency organization and the 
degree and kind of control exercised by 
the company over its agents. There is 
a direct and logical correlation between 
the independence of the relationship and 
the method of remunerating the agent. 
Thus, in general, the agent paid by com- 
mission will be found to be an independ- 
ent contractor according to any reason- 
able standards of measuring control. 

In a typical contract with such an 
agent the company appoints him to so- 
licit or procure applications and to de- 
liver policies and collect premiums with- 
in a prescribed territory. That territory 
may or may not be exclusively his. He 
is required to conform with such rules 
and regulations of the company as may 
currently be in effect, but it should be 
noted that these rules and regulations 
relate only to the results of his work and 
not the manner in which it is accom- 
plished. For example, he is expected to 
conduct himself in accordance with the 
underwriting rules of the company re- 
garding the solicitation of risks and to 
sell only the type of insurance contracts 
which his company will issue at their 
published rates. The company usually 
prescribes the manner of reporting pre- 
mium collections and retains the right 
to review any advertising matter which 
might have a direct bearing upon the 
company and its contracts as a precat- 
tion against the unintentional violation 
of laws. No company attempts to tell 
its agent how many hours a day he shall 
work or how or when he must proceed 
to solicit his applications. Such rules 
and regulations as the agent is expected 
to observe apply generally and_ indis- 
criminatelv to all agents of that company 
of his class. They relate only to the 
broad general principles to be followed 
in the solicitation of business, the ac- 
centance of premiums and the delivery 0 
policies and they reserve for the com- 
pany no authority to direct in detail the 
manner of the agent’s operations dur- 
ing the currency of his work. The scope 
and purpose of the rules and regulations 
is to define the limits of his authority 
and not.to control his time or methods 
of doing business. 

Independence of Relationship 


The existence, in a contract, of am 
agreement to abide by certain rules and 
regulations does not of itself destroy the 
independence of the relationship. e 
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= 
character of those rules and regulations 


is of primary importance. The Supreme 
Court of Iowa clearly enunciated this 
principle in Arthur v. Marble Rock Con- 
<olidated School District (1929), 228 N. 
W. 70, 66 A. L. R. 718, 723, when it said: 

So, in the case at bar, Harry Arthur signed 
pac the very purpose of which was to 
hildren according to the methods and 

Like the building contractor, Mr. 
rmed according to “plans and spe- 
cifications. Said rules and regulations were a 

t of the contract. But when meeting such 
verifications, Harry Arthur was an independent 
ventractor transporting the children to and from 
school. There 1s a difference, on the one hand, 
between performing a contract embodying cer- 
tain conditions, and, on the other, rendering 
services under the supervision, control and reg 
ulation of someone else. 

Soliciting Agents on Commission Basis 

The foregoing observations apply with 
equal force to all soliciting agents on a 
commission basis. They apply to the re- 
lation between the general agent and his 
company, to the soliciting agent and the 
ceneral agent and, if the company op- 
erates on the branch office manager plan, 
tc the soliciting agent and his company. 
A similar degree of independence exists 
in each case. 

The fact that there is this correspond- 
ence between the commission method of 
paying insurance agents and _ solicitors 
and the independence of the contractual 
relationship is not merely accidental. 
This independent contractor relationship 
js peculiarly and inherently suited to the 
commission form of remuneration. Such 
compensation holds the greatest possi- 
bilities for the individual who is willing 
tc let his pay be measured directly by 
the extent of his own efforts. If he 
produces much he may be extremely well 
paid but if he produces little, he receives 
little. Pay is measured by the results 
alone and the means by which those re- 
sults are attained is of little concern to 
the payor. The element of control, there- 
fore, becomes of secondary importance. 
In fact, the life insurance agent on com- 
mission never relinquishes his independ- 
ence in entering into contractual rela- 
tionship with the company or his gen- 
eral agent because the necessity for his 
doing so never develops due to the use 
of the contingent method of remunera- 
tion. 


a contract, 
transport ¢ 
rules stated. 
Arthur perfo 


Massachusetts Act 


Recognition of the correspondence be- 
tween the commission method of pay- 
ment and the existence of the independ- 
ent relationship may be found in the un- 
employment compensation act of Massa- 
chusetts. Section 1 (a) of Chapter 151A 
defining “employment” specifically ex- 
cludes therefrom: 

(6) Employment, on a commission basis, by 
one or more employers, where the employe is 
master of his own time and efforts, and where 

+ ages or compensation wholly depend on 
the amount of effort he chooses to expend in 
his occupation ; 

Practical Considerations Disclosing 

Independence 

Further indication of the independent 
character of the occupation of a life in- 
surance agent on commission may be 
found in the utter inapplicability of cer- 
tain provisions of the Unemployment 
Compensation Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the conditions of this occu- 
pation. 

Section 10 of the act extends unem- 
tloyment benefits only to an “unem- 
ployed individual.” Section 1(e) gives 
the following definition of “totally unem- 
ployed” : 

(e) The phrase “totally unemployed” means 
that the individual concerned has performed in 
the particular week no services whatsoever for 
which remuneration (of any nature whatsoever) 
's payable, has not engaged in any self-employ- 
ment. and is found by the Bodrd to have been 
unable to engage in any self-employment in 
which he was formerly engaged. 

This definition predicates the status of 
unemployment upon receipt of “remun- 
eration” during a particular week. Many 
life insurance agents on commission, for 
cumple, work irregular hours and, in 
act, would have great difficulty in de- 
ciding when they were pursuing their 
chosen occupation and when they were 
not. The agent may choose to solicit 
ance applications twelve hours a 
fay week after week without obtaining 
an application for life insurance. Dur- 


(Continued on Page 24) 


UNION CENTRAL VETERANS 





68% of Company’s Officers Have Been 
With Institution Twenty-five Years 
or More; Hold Dinner 
Representing a total service of more 
than 32 centuries, 111 members of The 
Union Central Quarter Century Fellow- 
ship held their annual meeting in the 
dining room of the home office Novem- 
ber 7. The organization consists of offi- 
cers and employes who have been with 
the company twenty-five years or longer. 
Including 68% of the company’s offi- 
cers, the Fellowship’s roster contains the 
names of twenty-three officials, or 27% 
of its membership. Among the principal 
officers are Jesse R. Clark, Jr., chairman 
of the executive committee; president, 
W. Howard Cox; vice-presidents, E. E. 
Hardcastle, Charles Hommeyer and Dr. 
William Muhlberg; H. L. Hodell, treas- 
urer; J. R. L. Carrington, actuary; J. C. 
Hatfield, auditor, and John L. Shuff and 
Clarence Murphy, directors. Oldest em- 
ploye in point of service is George F. 
Hollenberg, assistant secretary, who 

started forty-three years ago. 


COLUMBIAN DRESSES UP 
The Columbian, field publication of the 
Columbian National Life, appears for 
November in a new format with differ- 
ent type style and different paper. The 
result is highly attractive. 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN DINNER 





550 Veteran Employes at Event in Cin- 
cinnati; C. F. Williams Presents 
Watches to 25-Year Employes 
A banquet for 550 veteran employes in 
the home office of the Western and 
Southern Life was given by the officers 
and directors of the company at the 
Netherland-Plaza Saturday night of last 
week. Charles F. Williams, president, 
was toastmaster and bestowed honors 
and gifts upon the veteran employes. 
Gold watches were awarded to three 
twenty-five year employes—Miss Lillian 
Paschen, R. A. Ryan, vice-president, and 

Edward S. Runnels, auditor. 

Twelve guests received certificates for 
completing a life insurance course in the 
Life Office Management Association. 
Thirty-five of the guests were cashiers 
and clerks from the company’s district 
offices in other cities who were present 
for two days at the Netherland-Plaza. 
Seventy delegates were guests of Vice- 
President Charles M. Williams on Friday 
night at the Charity Horse Show. All 
those at the banquet have been with the 
company at least five years. 


James Jorgensen, Jr. of Kalispell, 
Mont., has been named gemeral agent 
for the Montana Life in the northwest- 


ern section of the state. 


MUTUAL LIFE CONFERENC 





Prominent Speakers to Address Gather- 
ing at Bankers Club Today; Sub- 
jects Under Review 
At the Bankers Club this noon and 
continuing this afternoon there will be a 
luncheon and agency conference of the 
Mutual Life at the Bankers Club, New 

York. 

John D. Howell, associate general 
agent, Penn Mutual Life, will discuss 
meeting objections. Denis Maduro, at- 
torney, Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, will have as his topic, “Legal 
Requirements in Connection with Busi- 
ness Life Insurance.” 

Albert Hirst, attorney, will cover 
“Modes of Settlement, Claims of Cred- 
itors.” Forrest L. Morton, New York 
Life, will talk on “Providing for Taxes 
Through Life Insurance.” 

Meeting will be closed by Joseph B. 
Maclean, associate actuary, Mutual Life, 
and author of “The Security of Life In- 
surance and the Service It Is Rendering 
for the Nation.” 


CAMMACK TALKS TO BANKERS 


Howard H. Cammack, St. Louis gen- 
eral agent for the John Hancock Mutual, 
told the current event forum, American 
Institute of Banking chapter there, about 
the Social Security Act. 
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Picture two life insurance men—one pro- 
ceeds along specialty selling lines. He sells 
a policy here and a policy there. -He con- 
stantly sees new people, makes a sale, ,and 
probably forgets about those people, and 
they forget about him. As he gets older 
he finds it a bit more difficult to keep up 
the pace he has set for himself. He must 
constantly get new people, and since his 
approach is-along purely specialty selling 
lines, he finds it a bit difficult to approach 
the younger age group that are buying 
modest amounts of insurance. Gradually 
his production lessens, his income suffers. 
It is not a pretty picture and yet it is an 
honest picture of what happens to the life 
insurance man of a certain type. 


HOME LIFE 


CONTRASTING PICTURES 


action. 


Contrast this with the picture of a man 
who does a real job of Client Building 


If you would like a copy of this entire speech, write for the booklet “A Career 
ore Joo”... 


has published in the interest of their "Career Underwriters”, 


or, if you are interested in other material which the Home Life 


copy of any of the following booklets: "Client Building Through Estate Planning’; 
"The Making of a General Agent"; "My Daily Dollars’; 


C. C. FULTON, JR. 


President Agency Vice-Pres. 


Through Estate Planning. He proceeds vig- 
orously to build clients as well as sell life 
insurance. He substitutes for the pressure 
of sheer salesmanship the far greater pres- 
sure that comes from the logic of facts and 
circumstances. He addresses himself to the 
disinterested serving of the needs of his 
clients. He puts at their disposal an ever 
increasing store of knowledge and ability 
which his experience builds for him. Do 
not for a moment think that he is not a 
salesman. He is a salesman of the highest 
order. He does not merely marsha! facts. 
He presents them in a way that calls for 


A good doctor does not merely find out 
what is wrong with his patient. He tells 
him what to do about it and insists rather 
strongly that he shall do it. 


you may have a 


Planned Estates". 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JAMES A. FULTON W. P. WORTHINGTON 


—James A. Fulton 
President, Home Life 


Supt. of Agencies 
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Sanborn Agency Holds 
Anniversary Celebration 


MANY THERE FROM OUT OF CITY 





Conn. Mutual Boston Agency Hears 
DeCelles, Fraser, Coffin, Rollins, Gil- 
man, Toomey, Zimmerman, Others 





An outstanding agency celebration re- 
cently when the 
Sanborn Agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual gathered at the Algonquin Club for 


took place in Boston 


its third anniversary sales congress and 
dinner. As guests at the celebration Paul 
C. Sanborn entertained Francis J. De- 
Celles, insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, Peter M. Fraser, vice-president 
of the Connecticut Mutual together with 
Vincent B. Coffin and Dr. Henry B. Rol- 
lins, superintendent of agencies and asso- 
ciate medical director. Brief informal 
serious talks at dinner by these men were 
contrasted by the comedy contributions 
of the nationally known life insurance 
humorist, Charles C. Gilman and the less 
known but equally capable wit, James F. 
Toomey, Jr., associate general agent of 
the Fraser Agency in New York City. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, the company’s 
general agent in Newark and a trustee 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriteres, spoke before the sales con- 
gress and distributed copies of his agen- 
cy publication in which appeared an 
elaborate burlesque of the “Fuse,” the 
Sanborn Agency bulletin. Other speak- 
ers at the afternoon sales congress in- 
cluded William L. Boyce of New York 
City, Eben Luther of Providence and 
Wallace N. Watson of Boston, all gen- 
eral agents for the Connecticut Mutual. 
Each speaker introduced the next one. 

After additional short talks had been 
made by Ralph H. Gray, Morandi Bart- 
lett, Max Slater, Luman G. Clogston, 
Ralph Sanborn and the general agent, 
Mr. Coffin summarized the sales con- 
gress. At the dinner the twelve mem- 
bers of the tenth class of the agency’s 
sales course were presented with certi- 
ficates. 

The agency ranks fifth in the company, 
had its biggest month in October. 





SMRHA TALKS ON ETHICS 


At the monthly meeting of the Neb- 
raska Life Agency Managers Association 
Charles Smrha, Nebraska Director of 
Insurance, was the guest speaker. Mr. 
Smrha said that the sale of life insur- 
ance calls for an ethical standard which 
must be on a higher plane than that of 
any other line of business, and places 
a responsibility akin to that upon men 
of the highest profession. 





McCAUGHEY RETIRES 


William F. McCaughey, general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life at 
Racine, Wis., and one of its pioneer 
fieldmen, has asked to be relieved of the 
responsibilities effective at the end of 
the year. No successor will be appoint- 
ed, but a district agency will be main- 
tained in Racine operated by Weiler & 
Huber. Mr. McCaughey’s territory, con- 
sisting of fifteen counties in southern 
Wisconsin, will be divided among ad- 
joining general agents. 





OCTOBER SALES 1% AHEAD 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau reports a 1% gain in sales of 
Ordinary life insurance during October 
compared with October, 1934. For the 
first ten months of the year new busi- 
ness sold represents practically the same 
volume as sold in the same period last 
year. The best experience for the vear 
was in the Pacific section. These three 
states showed an average gain of 5%. 





HARRISON’S TWO SPEECHES 

William H. Harrison, vice-president 
and superintendent of avencies of the 
Atlantic Life, addressed both the new 
Lynchburg and the Norfolk life under- 
writers associations last week 


LEONARD MORTGAGE COUNSEL 
The Dominion Mortgage & Invest- 
ments Association, comprising life insur- 
ance, trust and loan companies operating 
in the Dominion, has appointed T. 
D’arcy Leonard as general counsel. Mr. 
Leonard has been secretary-treasurer of 
the Land Mortgage Association of On- 
solicitor for the Canada 
Mortgage Corporation and 
the Canada Permanent Trust Company 
and a director of the Continental Life. 
He will work in conjunction with Jules 
E, Fortin, who has been appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Dominion Mort- 
gage & Investments Association, follow- 
ing the retirement of John Appleton 
from that post. The new appointment 
represents some division in responsibil- 
ity for the association’s work. 


tario and is 
Permanent 


NORTH JERSEY ASS’N MEETS 

J. Elliott Hall of the Penn Mutual 
Life addressed the Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey on 
Monday, selecting “Time” as his subject. 
Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president, Mu- 
tual Benefit, and Frederick O. Lyter, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual, guests at the 
luncheon. The seeks to 
amend its by-laws on membership to ad- 


were 
association 


mit only full-time men. 





H. RIEGER DIES IN AGENCY 

Herman Rieger, for the past eight 
years with the Connecticut Mutual in 
Newark, died suddenly of a heart attaék 
while in the agency office Monday. He 
was 68. 








Harper's Weekly 1865 


The Human Factor Still at Fault 


Seventy years ago the press was stirring up public indignation 
against unnecessary accidents much as it is today. 


The most shocking disasters were often due to hastily constructed 


roadbeds and bridges and to the lack of safety appliances. 


The 


proprietors of the primitive railways and steamboats were the 


point of attack. 


These obvious causes have come under control. Legislation grow 
ing out of an outraged public opinion, supplemented by safety 
methods and devices fostered by insurance companies, did the 


work. 


Today educational publicity is properly aimed at the public whose 
carelessness seems to be at the bottom of our appalling accident 


record. 


Every promising effort to cope with accidents deserves our ener- 
getic support. Our real contribution to the problem however lies 


in accident insurance. 


Life insurance salesmen owe their clients this protection since even 
a well planned life insurance program leaves the insured exposed 


to this serious hazard. 


Connecticut General accident insurance adapts itself to all cir- 


cumstances. 


In addition to paying for medical, hospital and 


nursing care it provides all the usual benefits in any desired com- 


bination. 


Our new rate card gives all necessary information. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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GRAND RAPIDS OFFERS BIp 





John C. Ketcham to Convey Invitation 
of City for June Meeting of Com. 
missioners’ Convention 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is making a pig 
for the June meeting of the commis. 
sioners’ convention and Commissioner 
John C. Ketcham of the Michigan De. 
partment has been asked to convey the 
invitation of that city when he attends 
the commissioners’ sessions in New York 

next month. 

The Michigan State Life Underwriters 
Association has scheduled its annual con. 
vention for that city and it is hoped that 
the meetings can be entertained concur. 
rently. Grand Rapids was host to the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
a year ago. Meeting of the local life 
underwriters association there at which 
the possibility of obtaining the commis. 
sioners’ convention session was discussed 
was addressed by R. B. Coolidge, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, Aetna 
Life. 





MOVE ST. LOUIS OFFICES 
St. Louis headquarters of the New 
York Life are to move to the Paul Brown 
Building tomorrow. Larger quarters will 
be provided for the 125 employes there. 


N. Y. Dinner 


(Continued from Page 12) 





Lincoln, vice-president and general coun- 
sel, Metropolitan; Henry E. North, sec- 
end vice-president, Metropolitan; Rollin 
M. Clark, Deputy Superintendent, New 
York Insurance Department; Charles F. 
Collins, assistant superintendent of agen- 


cies, New England Mutual; J. P. For- 
dyce, director of agencies, Manhattan 
Life. 

James A McLain, vice - president, 
Guardian Life; Frank L. Jones, vice- 


president, Equitable Society; Charles H. 
Langmuir, vice-president, New York Life; 
Frank H. Davis. vice-president, Penn 
Mutual; Nelson B. Hadley, principal in- 

ince examiner, New York Insurance 
lxcpartment; F. Phelps Todd, vice-presi- 
dent and insurance supervisor, Provident 
Mutual; J. LaVerne Wood, principal ex- 
aminer, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment; Daniel E. Jones, vice-president 
and secretary, Continental American, and 
Franklin C. Morss, manager of agencies, 
Provident Mutual. 

Glenn B. Dorr, president of the New 
York Association, presided at the meet- 
ing and introduced the many guests. 
Leon Gilbert Simon of the Equitable So- 
ciety announced the association’s train- 
ing course which starts in Januar.y Lloyd 
Patterson, general agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual, introduced the new staff of the 
Bulletin, publication of the association. 

Evans Cites High Termination Rate 

Clifford L. McMillen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, introduced Mr 
Evans who reviewed events of the past 
several years since the war and their 
effect upon insurance. 

Among other things Mr. Evans cited 
the tremendous volume of insurance 
which was terminated in the period im- 
mediately following the crash. “In that 
period,” he said, “nearly half of the total 
of seventy or eighty years’ work went 
off the books. The average duration of 
a policy in force is seven years. Unless 
something is done about that problem 
I am afraid the consequences are not 
going to be pleasant.” : 

Commenting on political and economic 
forces affecting insurance Mr. Evans 
continued, “Under present conditions life 
insurance companies are finding it diffs 
cult to invest the premiums of their pol- 
icvholders because of the dislocation 0 
the investment machinery whereby the 
capital requirements of industry are sat- 
isfied. Both capital and industry are 
fearful. For the first time in the history 
of this country there has come into ex- 
istence a conflict between government 
and large scale industry that appears to 
co beyond police functions. These things 
do interefere with bringing together cap- 
ital and the need for capital.” 
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state Ass'n to Enter 
Cases Involving 55-A 


SEVERAL NOW BEFORE COURTS 








ion 15 Also Considered At Utica 
Sales Congress Awarded 

to Schenectady 

\uch of the meeting of the New York 
sate Association of Life Underwriters 
. Utica last Friday was devoted to a 
igeussion of cases now before the 
rts which involve interpretation of 
Section 55-A of the Insurance Law and 
section 15 of the Personal Property 
Law. Ofter due consideration the officers 
cided that the State Association should 
gt consent of the courts to intervene 
n certain of these cases and that Albert 
first, counsel for the association, pre- 
ure a brief as amicus curiae. 

Clancy LD. Connell, general agent, 
Provident Mutual, New York, and presi- 
ent of the State Association, made a 
wport of certain cases where judgment 
reditors have sought to obtain insurance 
junds of debtors. The most important 
; in reference to the Tid Bit Soda 
Shops, Inc., regarding which Mr. Connell 


Section | 
Meeting ; 


said ! 
“Justice Schmuck of the Supreme 
Court on July 12, 1935, published an 


pinion as follows: 

“In re Tid Bit Soda Shops, Inc. (Le- 
vine)—Motion is granted. The judgment 
debtor can find no comfort or suppor? 
in section 55-A of the Insurance Law. 
\s this court held in Stoudt v. Guaranty 
Trust Co. (150 Misc., 675.) third party. 
The reasoning there indulged in applies 
here. No reason appearing to change 
the conception of the law there held the 
motion is granted. Settle order.’ 

“As you will see from the foregoing. 
the judgment most emphatically decides 
that where a policy has been issued pay- 
able to an estate, Section 55-A has no 
application to the situation regardless of 
whether or not the subsequent change 
f beneficiary was made while solvent 
t while insolvent. 

“We feel that this decision, if it is 
allowed to stand, is particularly harmful 
our cause because there are a great 
number of policies in force in the state 
f New York which at one time or an- 
ther were made payable to the estate 
and subsequently changed to some 
named beneficiary. Under this ruling, it 
would appear that the reason the judg- 
nent creditor can reach the proceeds of 
the policy is because they were origin- 
ally payable to the estate.” 

The State Association plans to inter- 
ene in this case when it comes before 
the Appellate Division, first department. 
A point in the association’s brief wil! 
be that Section 55-A applies to policies 
not originally payable to a third party, 
it subsequently made so payable without 
tent to defraud creditors. 

Cases under Section 15 of ‘thé Per- 
sonal Property Law involve interpreta- 
tion of the word “necessaries.” A case 
particular involves attempts of a fu- 
neral company to collect $604 from a 
vidow. Her husband left ‘only a $2,000 
isurance policy payable in monthly in- 
talments of $100. The judgment creditor 
laims that the payment of funeral ex- 
nenses is payment for “necessaries” with- 
i the meaning of Section 15. 

Mr. Connell stated at the conclusion 
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of his report, “A great deal of time and 
effort and money have been used to get 
these sections enacted into law and it 
appears to us to be equally important 
to have the highly beneficent provisions 
upheld by the courts.” 

Sales Congress Goes to Schenectady 

Schenectady will be the scene of the 
annual sales congress of the association 
in May. It will also be the occasion of 
the tenth anniversary of the Schenectady 
Association of Life Underwriters. Buf- 
falo which had made an earlier bid for 
the congress withdrew in order to help 
celebrate the Schenectady anniversary 
and invited the association to help cele- 
brate the Buffalo Association’s fiftieth 
anniversary in 1937. Ernest J. Berggren, 
Travelers, Schenectady, was appointed 
chairman for the congress. 

The Utica Association entertained 
delegates at a luncheon meeting where 
1t was recalled that the first meeting of 
the State Association was held in Utica 
in 1919. J. L. “Biffy” Lee of Buffalo was 
the speaker. He gave a synopsis cov- 
ering what nine different speakers. had 
said before his agency all speaking on 
the same taepic, “How I Got from Med- 
iocrity t6-Success in Life Underwriting.” 

The part-time committee of the asso- 
ciattén_ under chairmanship of, Arthur F 
Lewis, general agent, Mutual Benefit, 
Syracuse, was dismissed with the thanks 
of the association. 





MRS. MARJORIE MAJOR DEAD 

Mrs. Marjorie Bissell Major, who drew 
the “Yankee Clipper” symbol of the 
Manuel Camps, Jr., agency, Penn Mutual! 
Life in Boston, and who was the daugh- 
ter of, Howard C. Bissell of that agency. 
died last Friday. 
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Home Names MacConnell 
Los Angeles General Agent 


The Home Life of New York has ap- 
pointed J. G. MacConnell general agent 
for the company at Los Angeles suc- 
ceeding Hazen Aiken who has resigned 

After graduating from Princeton Uni- 
versity Mr. MacConnell associated him- 
self with the Reliance Life at Pittsburgh 
and about twelve years ago moved to Los 
Angeles with the same company. 

As a personal producer for that com- 
pany he has paid for over six million dol- 
lars of personal business. 





HEARD on the WAY 





One of the correspondents over in 
Ethiopia watching war events is Kenneth 
B. Collings, a well-known New York City 
insurance agent. He is with the Edgar 
T. Wells agency of the National Life of 
Vermont. 

Mr. Collings was a captain in the ma- 
rine corps during the War and for a 
time afterwards he was an aviator. He 
joined the Mutual Benefit here and later 
went with the National Life of Vermont. 
About two years ago he got steamed up 
because pilots were having difficulty in 


getting life insurance coverage in the , 


companies and he wrote an article on 
the subject for The Eastern Underwriter. 
Later he wrote several other articles. He 
decided that he could write and sut- 
ceeded in placing articles with The 
American Mercury and with Liberty. 

When the African war loomed on the 
horizon he went to Liberty and said he 
would like to represent that magazine in 
Ethiopia. He got the assignment and 
for three months has been at Addis 
Ababa and other places. Several of his 
articles from Ethiopia have already ap- 
peared in Liberty magazine. 


The Eastern Underwriter has been 
asked for information about Investors & 
Policyholders, Inc., which describes it- 
self as an association in the interest of 
investors and life insurance policyholders 
in the businesses built up by American 


enterprise. This is a membership cor- 
poration with headquarters in the Lin- 
coln Building, 60 East Forty-second 
Street. Harold L. Taylor is executive 
secretary. It has sent out quite a lot of 
literature in the interest of policyholders. 

For some years Mr. Taylor was one of 
the best known men in the music and 
concert world and was responsible for 
the first radio programs of music broad- 
casting. He was vice-president of the 
Columbia Conference Corporation 
(broadcasting), and was president for a 
number of years of the Judson Co., which 
managed the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and also a 
number of concert artists. He then be- 
came vice-president of the Judson Radio 
Corporation. These outfits were named 
after Arthur Judson, who is a leading ex- 
ecutive in the world of music. 





Lester O. Schriver, president National 
Association of Life Underwriters, after 
addressing the last meeting of the In- 
dianapolis Association, was presented 
with a gavel of walnut wood taken from 
the Lockerbie Street home of James 
Whitcomb Riley. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Carleton B. McCullough 
vice-president and medical director of 
the State Life, who was personal physi- 
cian to the famous poet. 
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5% Gain in Business Was 
Recorded During October 


A gain of 4.9% in 


was recorded in October as compared 


new life insurance 
with October of last year, according to 
the the of Life 
Presidents. For the first ten months of 


figures of Association 


this year the total is 34% greater than 


during the corresponding period last 
yCar, 

For October the total new business of 
all classes written by forty-two com- 


panies was $728,438,000 against $694,718, - 
000 during October of 1934—an increase 


of 4.9%. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $463,112,000 against $442,- 
073,000—an increase of 48%. Indus- 


trial insurance amounted to $233,988,000 
against $216,439,000—an increase of 8.1%. 
Group insurance was $31,338,000 against 
$36,206,000—a decrease of 13.4%. 

For the first ten months the total new 
business of these companies was $7,333,- 
782,000 this year against $7,090,099,000 last 


year—an increase of 34%. New Ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $4,654,227,- 


000 against $4,610,699,000—an increase of 
nine-tenths of 1%. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $2,126,000,000 against $2,- 
081,893,000—an increase of 2.1%. Group 


insurance amounted to  $553,555,000 
against $397,507,000—an increase of 
39.3%. 


A. B. BRAY RETIRES FROM PRU 

\fter forty-one years of active service, 
Andrew B. Bray, assistant supervisor of 
the personnel department of the Pru- 
dential at the home office, retired on 
Saturday, November 16. He was tendered 
a luncheon by his associates. He is suc 
ceeded by Frank F. Gibney as super 
visor of the personnel department. Mr 
Gibney was at one time mayor of Madi 


son, N. J. 








from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 


Joseph L. 
President 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Secretary 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 
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Durkin John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 




















OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adijustment 


Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 

Juvenile Education Endowments 

Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MASTER-SERVANT RELATION- 
SHIPS 
page 14 of 
is an article consisting of extracts from 


Beginning on this issue 
the comprehensive brief of the Associa- 
tion of Life dis- 
cussing the relationship of employer and 
employe under the District of Columbia's 
unemployment compensation act. It is 
of interest life insurance 
producers, but to all agents and brok- 
The relationship of master and ser- 


Insurance Presidents 


not only to 
ers. 
vant, with dominion over the time ele- 
factors in contractual 
are discussed 
decisions. The 


ment and other 
angles of production, 
with citations from many 
brief is especially interesting in view of 
legislation in Washington covering eco- 
nomic security, taxation and other mat- 
ters of moment to solicitors of all kinds 
those who their services. 


and engage 





CLASH BETWEEN PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN OVER CAREERS AND 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY 
Many men follow 
Others 
so, preferring to enter some 
the latter 
are frequent clashes at home 


sons of insurance 


in their fathers’ footsteps. re- 
fuse to do 


cther 


cases there 


line of endeavor. In 


as the parent feels a sense of defeat be- 
cause of his inability to shape his son’s 


career or to dictate what shall be his 
spiritual philosophy. 
This subject of the different view- 


points of parent and child, together with 
the significance of the changed philoso- 
rhies of the younger generation, furnish 
text of an interesting address to students 
of the University of Michigan recently 
delivered by President Alexander G. 
Among ob- 
Ruthven 


Ruthven of that university. 
servations made by President 
were these: 

An occasional analysis of the situation 
would seem to be desirable, for a correct 
understanding of the reciprocal relation- 
ships between youth, its instructors, and 
its patrons is essential to a smoothly oper- 
ating social order. It is wasteful of time 
and energy, to say the least, not to know 
and to be generally agreed upon whether 
youth is morally right or wrong in at- 
tempting to depart from the traditions of 
the elders, how far the children should be 
encouraged in their continuing struggle, 
what part the teacher should take in the 
conflict, and the responsibilities of parents 
and the adult world generally to the young 
of the species. It will serve no good pur- 
pose to depreciate the seriousness of the 
tension between youth and age by refusing 
to admit the importance of the younger 
generation. Immaturity has demands to 
make and services to offer which are pe- 


culiarly significant in a changing world. 


Wise men have asserted for centuries that 
the human young are more than immature 
animals to be exploited and suppressed. It 
was Confucius who said, “Awe is due to 
youth,” and Disraeli who pointed out, 
“The youth of a nation are the trustees of 
posterity” and “Almost everything that is 
great has been done by youth.” Goethe 
remarked, “The destiny of any nation, at 
any given time, depends upon its young 
men under five and twenty.” 

No matter with how much sarcasm and 
condescension adults may refer to their 
“salad days” when they were green in 
judgment, the rising generation will con- 
tinue to take itself seriously, and teachers 
will persist in seeing in their charges the 
hope of the world. Blind assumption that 
the “springtime of life” can have little of 
constructive value to contribute to the 
operations of human society is a form of 
adult egoism which will always be subject 
to rude shocks. 

Likewise, it is a serious pedagogical er- 
ror, if not sheer stupidity, to assume that 
the questionings of young people can be 
eliminated by paternalistic appeals or even 
by the weight of authority. Individuals 
may be inhibited, but youth, generally 
speaking, will not and should not be de- 
nied. The old may speak impressively of 
the value of experience, they may shudder 
convincingly over the dangers of free and 
untrammeled thinking, they may, with 
much pathos, quote the scriptural injunc- 
tion to honor father and mother and with 
ponderous finality utter such ready-made 
formulae as “with age comes wisdom” and 
“father knows best,” and withal fail to 
still the urges and silence the inquiries of 
their offspring. Many men grow in wis- 
dom but many do not, and youth and its 
teachers cannot fail to observe that “years 
do not make sages; they only make old 
men.” To the oncoming generations, the 
patriarchs will always appear too prone 
to cling to opinion and power and to de- 
lude themselves into thinking that their 
world can be perpetuated and their chil- 
dren can and should be shielded from the 
vicissitudes of the struggle for existence. 
Youth has, not exclusively but practically, 
a monopoly on the ability to think con- 
structively, vigorously, and freely, and any 
kind of authority which attempts to check 
this activity is doomed, at least in the 
long run, to fail miserably even to protect 
its prestige. As Bertrand Russell trench- 
antly observes, “There should be no en- 
forced respect for grown-ups. We cannot 
prevent children from thinking us fools 
by merely forbidding them to utter their 
thoughts; in fact, they are more likely to 
think ill of us if they dare not say so.” 
All a rigid and unreasoning paternalism 
can accomplish is the ruin of individuals. 

We may admit there would be no need 
for immature human beings to struggle 
for self-expression if their environment 
were stable. Obviously, however, our 
world is a shifting one and has never long 
stood still for any Joshua. New problems 
of existence are presented to each genera- 
tion, and on the only theory worthy of us 
we are individually units in a social order 
struggling toward perfection. Under such 


conditions, it is highly important for stu- 
dents" and educators to -be~cognizant of 























RALPH P. HARTLEY 


Ralph P. Hartley, former Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of New Brunswick and 
former head of the Canadian Provincial 
Commissioners Association, has joined 
forces with Walter W. V. Foster; mem- 
ber of the legislative Assembly of New 
Brunswick. The new partnership is 
called Hartley & Foster. It will special- 
ize in the practice of insurance law. Mr. 
Hartley, who is a K. C., is also a former 
Registrar of the Supreme Court and 
Deputy Attorney-General for New Bruns- 
wick. 

* 2 a 

J. Dyer Simpson, general manager of 
the Royal-Liverpool groups, and P. M. 
Spence, financial secretary of the com- 
panies, sailed last Saturday for England 
on the Britannic after spending several 
weeks on this side of the Atlantic on a 
business trip. 

* * 

Charles D. Hughes of New York, at 
one time associated with the mortgage 
loan department of the New York Life, 
has joined his father, Harry C. Hughes, 
in the fire insurance business in Co- 
luimbus. 

* aK * 

G. H. Recknell, actuary and manager 
of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society of London, is visiting this 
country. 





the all-important fact that adults are not 
to be fully trusted to present a construc- 
tive analysis of their world, much less of 
the different world which will be the en- 
vironment of their children. Observe, for 
example, the present situation. We can- 
not return to the “good old days” in our 
civilization, and we cannot go forward in 
any agreed-upon direction. At the same 
time, with youth’s anticipation of a “bet- 
ter world,” the student of today readily 
reaches the conclusion, if allowed to_ be- 
come informed and to think for himself, 
that our objective should be to “try for 
more justice, more security, more happi- 
ness, more liberty of mind and spirit, for 
a more humane society and more life for 
all.” (Newton.) 


Social change will be continuous, for 
the social environment changes as a con- 
activities, but 
We may expect 


sequence of man’s will 
often entail a struggle. 
adults, more often than 


to cling to the world they have known, 


their children, 


and the young, even though handicapped 
by lack of experience which they may 
for forming insist 
rightfully upon. thinking for themselves. 


use judgments, to 


a 


The Human Side of Insurance 





Superintendent O’Malley of the \j;, 
souri Insurance Department recenth 
filed tax suits against fraternal ingy,. 
ance organizations operating in 4; 
state. At a meeting of the Missog; 
Fraternal Congress resolutions yer 
adopted last week condemning the Sy. 
perintendent. The fraternals are cp. 
siderably upset by the litigation; cy 
O’Malley unfriendly to fraternal ingy. 
ance, and speeches were made by fn. 
ternal men suggesting that each Demp. 
cratic candidate for the nomination for 
Governor be asked to go on record as to 
whether O’Malley would be continued jy 
office if the candidate should be electej 
Early drafts of the resolutions sugges. 
ing that Governor Park be asked to rr. 
move O’Malley were toned down. Th, 
controversy started when (O’Malle 
sought the adoption of a new insurane, 
code which would have placed the fr. 
ternals on the same basis as old line [if 
insurance companies and would have pp. 
quired them to pay the same taxes a 
the legal reserve companies. The pro. 
posed code was defeated largely becans 
of the opposition of the fraternal or. 
ders. O'Malley in his suits is attempi- 
ing to collect an aggregation of mor 
than $5,000,000 in taxes, including jp. 
terest and penalties. The fraternals hay 
won a change to the Federal instead of 
state court. O’Malley’s reply to the fr. 
ternal charges was: “Fraternal societies 
can write sound insurance. But mam 
of the large fraternals are operating x 
legalized lotteries.” 

* * * 


William L. Thomas of the Los Av. 
geles agency of the accident and health 
department of the Massachusetts Bont- 
ing & Insurance Co. bearing his name, 
announces the appointment of Louis A 
LaVoie, a French Canadian, as agency 
supervisor, effective December 1. He ha 
been engaged in the accident and health 
insurance business in the East more tha 
twenty years, is highly recommended ani 
has a fine record in accomplishment o/ 
the desired results. Since coming 0 
Los Angeles recently he has been wrt 
ing general insurance. 

oe -. 2 


Alfred L. Merritt, Pacific Coast mar 
ager of the Pearl, and his bride have te 
turned to San Francisco from a tw 
months’ honeymoon trip. In New Yor 
they were guests of George Stevens ati 
Stewart Hopps of the Pearl. From Nei 
York they sailed for Paris in compat) 
with Messrs. Stevens and Hopps. i 
London they visited executives of th 
Pearl. 

a * a 

Kenneth V. Rothschild, formerly ma 
ager of the Federal Surety in Chicago 
at one time active in the National As 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and mort 
recently in the premium finance field i 
New York, has returned to Chicago wit 
the Commercial Credit Co. 

+ + * 


J. E. Foster, president of the Nation 
American Fire, of Omaha, and not F.B 
Johnson, president of the National 5 
curity, Omaha, was the rider in the 
Omaha horse show mentioned on thé 
page last week. 

* * * 


George S. Van Schaick, former Supt 
intendent of Insurance of New You 
State, has been elected to the board ® 


directors of the American Arbitrati® 
Association. He was recently mi 
chairman of its insurance arbitratl! 
council. 

: * * * 


A. L. Robeson, with nearly hit! 
years’ background in the casualty held 
has been elected president of the Atlat 
tic Casualty of Newark, N. J., succtt 
ing Harry Green. 
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Will Entertain Commissioners 
Insurance commissioners coming to the 
convention in New York the first of De- 
cember with their wives and deputies have 
heen invited by the New York Insurance 


Department and by insurance company 
executives to attend a luncheon at the Ho- 
td Pennsylvania on December 3. Invita- 
tions were sent out by Superintendent of 
Insurance Louis H. Pink. The committee 
of company executives cooperating on the 
lunch consists of Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
Metropolitan Life, chairman; James H. 
Doyle, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; F. Robertson Jones, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives; W. H. 
Pierson, New York Life; Jesse S. 
Phillips, president, Great American In- 
demnity and Lamar Hill, America Fore. 

a 
Major Bowes Used to Be Soliciting 

Agent 
Major Edward Bowes, who runs the 
radio amateur hour which is at present 
the most popular program on the air, 
used to be a soliciting agent for two Hart- 
ford insurance companies in San Fran- 
cisco years ago at the beginning of his 
business career. He told about that when 
announcing Hartford as the honor city 
for last Sunday’s broadcast. Every week 
some city is selected and has a telephone 
exchange opened for votes from listeners. 
The Travelers radio station, WTIC, out- 
let there for the National Broadcasting 
chain, was also mentioned during the pro- 
gram. The Nutmeggers, men’s chorus 
from Hartford and a hit on the program, 
included many insurance company clerks. 
Incidentally the Bowes program is the 
hardest to get in to see at Radio City. 

* * x 

Winnipeg Insurance Library 

The Canadian Institute of 
Inc., Winnipeg, maintains a library of ap- 
proximately 4,000 references on insurance 
and related subjects for the use of those 
occupied in the insurance business in Win- 
npeg. A great many of these references 
have been supplied by members who are 
Interested in the upkeep of the library 
and have been very kind in donating ma- 
terial. It also has quite a representative 
collection of periodicals. 

x * * 
Salvaging Rugs, Linen, Tapestries 
I asked Milton E. Schwartz of the 
Eastern Textile Weaving Co. New 
Haven, Conn., which does considerable 
work for insurance the 
alvaging of woven fabrics, including 
Vriental rugs, fine linens and tapestries, 
tae would not tell me something about 
th at to me is quite a mystery, i.e., how 
ime holes and damages caused by fire 
‘some mishap are fixed up so that the 
a looks al! rieht again and is all 
ment again. His reply follows: 
The method of repair commences with 


Insurance, 


companies in 




































































































sanding out the original dye color used 
by technical chemical experts, who match 
the true yarns. Then by expertly re- 
weavine each damaged thread with a 
new one and joining this new thread to 
the solid fabric by splicing, as a sailor 
does a rope, or reknotting the yarns on 
to a new warp, as the case needs be, the 
damage is sc repaired by this unique 
process that the article is as good after 
the damage as before. 

“This method was interestingly dem- 
onstrated when the assured under a pol- 
icy, which the Globe & Rutgers Fire In- 
surance Co. issued to cover civil, com- 
motion, strike, riot and malicious mis- 
chief, had 10,000 overcoats badly slashed. 
The judge hearing the case ordered sam- 
ples of reweaving done on various and 
particularly fancy damaged collars. The 
garments were rewoven and the result- 
ing effect was such as to enable counsel 
for the insurance company to demon- 
strate to the jury that the overcoats 
could have been restored to their orig- 
inal condition and sold as new garments. 

“It is to be noted that this method of 
salvage applies also to damaged sofas, 
divans, cushions, table linens, rare or an- 
tique pieces, tapestries and similar ob- 
jects as well as all clothing.” 

* x + 
Important Bankruptcy Ruling 

A recent ruling by the Supreme Court 
of the United States is hailed as a great 
victory for those who are attempting to 
drive commercial crooks out of the busi- 
field. 
eral premise that a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy does not wipe out a judgment 
standing against a person when that 
judgment was obtained by another for 
an alleged fraudulent act, says Credit 
and Financial Management. 

The case in point arose from the ,New 
York metropolitan area, where one Sam- 
uel Goldstein obtained a judgment for 
$7,500 against Julius E. Schick. a former 
partner, claiming fraud. The New York 
State Court of Appeals decided that the 
judgment against Schick would hold even 
after his discharge in bankruptcy and 
now comes the opinion from the United 
States Federal Court confirming the 
opinion of the State Court. 

* * * 
The Late J. Harry Tregoe 

The magazine 
Management, which is the organ of the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
a very good trade paper, devotes six 
pages of its current issue to the late 
J. Harry Tregoe, who for years was ex- 
ecutive manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. He resigned from 
that association in 1927, makirg his home 
in Beverly Hills, Cal., since which t'me 


Less This ruling sets up a gen- 


Credit and Financial! 


he lectured extensively before the 124 
local associations of the N. A. C. M. 
He was an outstanding fieure in the 


credit world. At the age of 25 he be- 
cime manager of a credit department in 
Baltimore and after passing through the 
panic of 1893, which revealed the loose- 








ness of American credit practices, he be- 
came interested in the organization of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 
This was in 1896 and he was elected one 
of the first directors of the Baltimore 
association. He joined the National As- 
sociation in 1901 as vice-president. In 
1902 he was elected president, and after 
spending five years in investment bank- 
ing was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the association in January, 1912, later be- 
coming executive manager. For three 
years he was professor of finance at the 
University of Southern California. 

While in Baltimore Mr. Tregoe en- 
joyed the friendship of the late John T. 
Stone, then president of the Maryland 
Casualty, and was enabled by his recom- 
mendation to obtain employment for a 
number of boys in that young company. 

One of the pallbearers at his funeral, 
Jacob Gross, Jr., of Baltimore, discussed 
this phase of Mr. Tregoe’s career as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Tregoe invited the boys in his 
class to his home, planned expeditions in 
company with them to numerous places, 
inspired them with ambition to succeed, 
and made himself such a factor in their 
lives that they consulted him about 
everything—even about the girls they 
were to marry. There are any number 
of these boys today, now grown into 
manhood and occupying good positions 
in the business world, who gladly ac- 
knowledge that they owe everything to 
his influence and to the start in life he 
gave them. 

“The Tuesday night boys’ work begun 
by Mr. Tregoe has continued uninter- 
rupted down to the present; and now 
shows an average attendance of 250 boys 
each evening, from the opening in Oc- 
tober to the close in May. Mr. Tregoe’s 
interest was unabated after he left Bal- 
timore; and he frequently appeared at 
one or other of the meetings, bringing 
with him sometimes a business associate. 
To a man prominent in the _ business 
world, who accompanied him, he once 
made the statement that the time and 
effort that he had put into the work of 
the Port Mission was the best investment 
of his life. 

“In his last three or four years he be- 
came again a teacher in the Sunday 
school, and was regularly present when- 
ever in the city. In the same way he at- 
tended, whenever possible, the young 
people’s meetings held Saturday evenings, 
and never failed to be present at meet- 
ings on special occasions when the op- 
portunity offered.” 

* * 7 


Irish Free State to Compel All Offices 
to Operate Under Control 
of Irish Board 


Although the Irish Free State’s new In- 
surance Bill was introduced in the Dail 
early in November, its provisions have not 
yet been officially disclosed and some of 
them are, in fact, a close secret. : 

It is known, however, that the Bill has 
two major purposes. One of these is to 
compel all insurance offices operating in 
the Free State to be registered in the Free 
State and to operate under the control of 
an Irish Board. The other is to separate 
life insurance business from fire, accident, 
and machinery business. 

Heretofore, many offices have been 
t--nsacting both classes of business, but 
this will no longer be permitted if the 
new Bill is passed. Arrangements are 
made by the Bill for the creation of a 
company in the Free State to do reinsur- 
ance business. 





* * * 
British Offices Introduce War Captive 
Policy For Merchant Ship Officers 


Two British insurance offices have co- 
operated in producing a “War Captive 
Policy” for officers of the British mer- 
chant marine. The policies are being is- 
sued by the Navigators and General In- 
surance Co., Ltd, and are guaranteed by 
the Eagle. Star & British Dominions In- 
surance Co. They provide that in the 
event of the assured, serving in a British 
merchant vessel engaged on her normal 
lawful occasions, being taken prisoner 


during the year of insurance (either in an 
enemy port or at sea, by submarine, sur- 


face ship, or any other means) he shall 
receive payment at the rate of £10 ($50) 
per month for a period not exceeding 12 
months during the time he is a prisoner 
of war. If contact with the imprisoned 
officer cannot be established, the insurance 
will be paid to the next of kin named 
by him, 

The annual rate of premium is £2 ($10) 
in the case of captains and £1 ($5) in the 
case of the other classes who come within 
the scope of the policy. Larger amounts 
of protection and longer periods of in- 
demnification can be granted if desired. 

As many merchant ship officers are 
away from Britain for many months at a 
time, provision is made that the proposal 
for this type of insurance may be com- 
pleted by their next of kin. It is pointed 
out that all prudent shipowners and cargo 
owners are now insuring their property 
against war risks. Merchant officers risk 
their liberty, on which their continued 
earning capacity depends, and this is a 
risk equally deserving of insuring against. 
A number of such policies have already 
been taken out. 

* rd *” 


Yorkshire Executives Sail 


R. M. Hamilton and A. Harrower, as- 
sistant managers of the Yorkshire, have 
returned to England after a visit to the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Hamil- 
ton is a son of Sir James Hamilton, at 
one time general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Harrower is also secretary 
of the company as well as an assistant 
manager. 

* * * 
Leave on Berengaria 

Sir Frederick W. Pascoe-Kutter, gov- 
ernor of the London & Lancashire fleet, 
and Arthur Rogers, assistant manager, 
sailed for England on the Berengaria 
Wednesday. While on the Pacific Coast 
Mr. Rogers saw his first American foot- 
ball game. 

*” * * 


The Cost of Depression 


How much has this country lost in the 
depression? Experts differ, but what do 
they figure? Among other estimates 
have been those of the Department of 
Commerce and of the Brookings Insti- 
tute, the economic fact-finding organiza- 
tion with headquarters at the national 
capital. 

The Department of Commerce 
that the country has dipped into its cap- 
ital during five years ending December 
31, 1934, by about twenty-six billions of 
dollars. 

The United States News quotes the 
Brookings Institute as estimating that 
even in 1929 the country had failed by 
20% to produce income that it might 
have produced with facilities then ex- 
isting. With a rated capacity for pro- 
ducing a hundred billion dollars annual- 
ly the nation has actually produced, since 
the depression began, these amounts in 
billions of dollars: 81 in 1929, 68 in 1930, 
53.6 in 1932, 42 in 1933 and 48.5 in 1934 
The cumulative deficit below that ac- 
tually produced in 1929 adds up to 153.4 
billion dollars. “Thus would the Brook- 
ings Institute calculate the loss due to 
unemployment and under-employment,” 
says the United States News. 

>» * * 


says 


Mark Twain Centenary Dinner 


The Mark Twain Centenary dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday night was 
one of the most enjoyable banquets 
which this town has seen in years. The 
tables were crowded with celebrities. 

Among those on seating list were 
Ernest Sturm, chairman, Bernard Cul- 
ver, president, Lamar Hill, counsel, 
America Fore companies, and _ their 
wives; Frederick H. Ecker, president, 
Metropolitan Life, and Mrs. Ecker; 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equit 
able Life Assurance Society, and Mrs. 
Parkinson; Harold A. Fortington, former 
financial secretary, Royal - Liverpool 
Group, and Mrs. Fortington; F. W. La- 
frentz, president American Surety, Mrs. 
Lafrentz and daughter; Thomas Love- 
joy, president Manhattan Life; Jerome 
Philp, managing editor, The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, and Mrs. Philp. 
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Philadelphia Agents 
Hold Annual Meeting 


DEFER ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Action Awaits Rocuite of Conferences 
With E. U. A. on Revision of 
the Philadelphia Board 


The annual meeting of the Philadel- 
phia U nderwriters Association with elec- 
tion of officers and executive committee 


was held W ednesday. The meeting, how- 
ever, did not follow established lines 
It set a precedent by adjourning “until 


the call of the chair” shortly after being 
called to order. There was no election, 
the present officers and committee hold- 
ing over in the interim. This unpre- 
cedented action was taken because of 
the negotiations now going on between 
the agents and the Eastern Undewriters 

Association for revising the present set- 
up of the Philadelphia Board. 

The agents have complained of the 
rating system of the Middle Department 
Rating Bureau. They have contended 
that the present method was increasing 
competition by non-board and mutual 
companies. They have complained furth- 


er that under the present arrangement 
the agents have no voice in the rate 
making. 


President 
appointed 
among 


To deal with the agents, 
R. P. Barbour, of the E. U. A., 


a strong committe which includes 


its members Edward Milligan, president 
Phoenix of Hartford; Cecil F. Shall- 
cross, United States manager, North 
British & Mercantile group; Bernard M. 
Culver, president America Fore group 
and John O. Platt, vice-president Insur- 
ance Company of North America. 
Wants Rates Made by Executive 
Committee 


One of the suggestions made at the 
series of conferences already held is that 
the Board go back to the old system 
whereby the rates were fixed by the ex- 
ecutive committee. This committee was 
composed of both agents and company 
men in equal proportion. 

The companies, it is said, have agreed 
that the situation in Philadelphia needs 
attention and that complete cooperation 
is needed between them and the agents 
if non-board competition is to be met 
successfully. They are also said to have 
admitted that this competition has made 
revision of the present rate-making set- 
up necessary. 

It appears that a plan for rehabilitation 
of the Philadelphia Board will be adopt- 
ed in the near future. Whether it will 
take the form of the former arrangement 
cannot be said at this time. However, 
one thing appears almost certain—that 
the agents will have a voice in the rate 
fixing. 


Beckwith With Yorkshire 
As New Jersey State Agent 


The Yorkshire has appointed Raymond 


F. Beckwith as New Jersey state agent. 
He will supervise the New Jersey ter- 
ritory not only for the Yorkshire but 
also for the London & Provincial and 
the Seaboard Fire & Marine of New 
York, the other fire companies of the 


Mr. Beckwith has had 


fieldman and 


Yorkshire ¢ 
years of experience as a 
his many friends among agents will wel- 
come his return to the New Jersey field. 


ILLINOIS BROKERS’ OFFICERS 


R. M. Redmond, 


roup 


president of the In- 
surance Brokers Association of Illinois; 
G. Gail Reed, J. A. Mudd, Jr., and A. L. 
Serger, vice-presidents; I. C. Shepherd, 
treasurer, and Angus Chassels, secretary, 
were reelected for another year at a 
meeting of the association in Chicago on 
Tuesday. 


Multiple Line Insurers 
Not Sought in East Now 


PROPOSED IN ILLINOIS CODE 
Broader Covers Being Made Available 
Here Under Old System of Sep- 


arate Fire and Casualty Co.’s 


While the proposed Illinois insurance 
code bill provides for the formation of 
fire-casualty companies, insurers who 
could write both fire and casualty lines 
in one company, the idea of legalizing 
such multiple line companies has not 
gained great favor in the East among 
insurance company executives in gen- 
eral. There is still a feeling that the 
insurance public can be served well 
through maintenance of the long-estab- 


lished principle of separate companies 
for fire and casualty coverages. Several 
Western states, however, now permit 


the formation of multip le line companies 
and in Europe that is the recognized 
custom. 

Fire and marine insurance developed 
hand in hand in this country over a cen- 
tury ago. There are few strictly Amer- 
ican marine insurers and in this class 
the Atlantic Mutual is the outstanding 
example. A number of foreign compan- 
ies entered here for marine only but 
many of those are now writing fire in- 
surance on a moderate scale. New York 
State laws and those of other states 
have !ong recognized the close relation- 
ship of fire and marine insurance, espe- 
cially with reference to cargo shipments 

Casualty insurance, though today a 
major form of insurance, is of compara- 


tively recent development. Twenty-five 
years ago little of this insurance was 
written and then almost altogether by 


men who were not schooled in the fire 
insurance field. Then came the rapid 
development of casualty coverages and 
the formation or purchase of casualty 
affiliates by most large fire groups. In 
the early days of this development there 
was something of a movement toward 
multiple line companies in this state, led 
by several insurance executives, some 
with marine training. They knew in- 
surance as it is written in Great Britain 
and were brought up in marine insurance 
where broad covers have always been 
available. 

Jesse S. Phillips, at that time Insur- 
ance Superintendent of New York State, 
listened attentively to the suggestions 
proposed and considered them thorough- 
ly. However, he turned them down, stat- 
ing that he believed the best interests 
of policyholders would be served by ad- 
hering to the practice of having separate 
fire and casualty companies, as_ there 
would then be no danger of fire depart- 
ments of companies being called upon to 
meet deficits which might be incurred 
by casualty departments of the same in- 
surers. Supervision was easier under 
the accepted system, he said, and ad- 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 


§ Fire—200 Bush Street 
| Marine—231 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


vantages to be gained by combination 
companies were not sufficient to 
come the hazards involved. 

Time has passed but there have not 
been many other attempts made in the 
East to break down what might be called 


over- 


the American system. Coverages have 
been and are being broadened, with 
some instances of overlapping, but gen- 


erally speaking, development has been 
under the long-standing legal require- 
ments. In the automobile field the com- 
prehensive policy gives excellent protec- 
tion, even though it excludes the two 
important coverages against liability and 


property damage losses. The supple- 
mental contract in fire insurance adds 
needed protection to assureds and it 


would not be surprising if some sort of 
all-inclusive fire policy were devised, giv- 
ing property owners under one policy a 
larger variety of coverages. The trend 
today is distinctly toward broader insur- 
ance and it would not be strange if, 
after greater stability has been achieved 
in casualty underwriting experience, a 
movement was again launched in the 
East to allow the formation of insur- 
ance companies to write all lines of cov- 
erage other than life. 











J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


at $623,574.46 in the above 


U. S.—Statement December 31st, 1934 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
are 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 


80 John Street, New York 
Grorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


$_1,663,391.29 
655,916.16 
10,450.430.63 
$12,769,738.08 


Securities carried 
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in various States as required by law. 














Many an Agent owes 
his success to an early 


affiliation with a 
conservative 
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YOUNG E. ALLISON WITH PEARL 


Becomes Agency Assistant in Westen 
Department at Chicago Under Man- 
ager V. L. Gallagher 


Vincent L. Gallagher, Western man 


ger of the Pearl-American fleet, hs 
named Young E. Allison as agency # 
sistant in the Chicago offices of tl 


Pearl, Monarch Fire and Eureka-Secu 
ity. Mr. Allison enjoys a_nation-wit: 
acquaintance among local agents at 
company executives gained from an & 
perience of more than twenty years 
insurance journalism. He was former 
with The Insurance Field as associat 
editor in Chicago, San Francisco a 
New York and as managing editor a 
president at Louisville. From 1918! 
1920 he was advertising manager for th 
America Fore group in New York. Re 
cently he was for a short time with th 
Weekly Underwriter as associate editi: 

With the Pearl-American fleet, 
Allison will work with Manager Gali 
gher and Assistant Managers Fred § 


Stewart and Fred G. Krueger in making 


field and agency contacts in cooperati 


with state and special agents inthe 
Western department territory, whi 
embraces Illinois, Indiana, Michiga 


Minnesota and Wisconsin. 





500 HONOR JOHN J. BERRY 
Close to 500 insurance and real estat 
brokers and agents attended the tes 
monial dinner to John J. Berry of Bem 
Bros., Newark, N. J., held Tuesday ert 
ning at the Essex House in Newat 
Mr. Berry was presented with a 
silver tray. 





COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will seek ti 
spring meeting of the National Convet 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. Cot 
missioner John C. Ketcham of Michig# 
has been delegated to carry the city’ 
bid for the meeting to the commissione® 
session in New York next month. 
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Federal Court Will Approve 


Missouri Rate Compromise Soon 


The special three-judge Federal court 
at Kansas City, Mo., shortly after the 
frst of next year will give its official 
approval to the compromise of the Mis- 
souri fire insurance rate litigation worked 
out last May by State Superintendent 
of Insurance R. Emmet O'Malley and 
representatives of the insurance compa- 
nies. Unless policyholders individually 
intervene in the rate case in opposition 
to the peace pact they will be bound 


by its terms. 

This is the explanation given by Pre- 
siding Judge Kimbrough Stone of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
4 member of the three-judge court. He 
is in St. Louis in connection with the 
current session of the Court of Appeals. 
His views of a ruling handed by the 
three-judge court at Kansas City on No- 
vember 13 were corroborated at Kansas 
City by United States District Judge 
Merrill E. Otis, another member of the 
special court. The third member is 
United States District Judge Albert L. 
Reeves. ; 

In substance this ruling means that 
unless a policvholder personally files his 
intervening petition in objection with the 
special court by December 31 he will be 
bound by the terms of the peace pact 
perfected by Superintendent O’Malley 
and the companies. To establish their 
claims for the full amount of the refund 
of excess premiums in the 162/3% rate 
increase case instead of the 20% refund 
provided for in the compromise a_ pol- 
icyholder must file a separate suit and 
establish his individual claim for the total 
amount of the excess premiums collected 
from him. 


Can Intervene for Self Only 


In their ruling the special three-judge 
court permitted Fred E. Baldwin, a pol- 
icyholder, to intervene in the pending 
action concerning the distribution of the 
$9,250,000 impounded by the federal court 
but would not permit Baldwin to inter- 


. 000 representing 


vene on behalf of a group of unnamed 
policyholders. 

The special court also ruled that the 
137 stock insurance companies affected 
by the Federal court suits must deposit 
with W. T. Kemper of Kansas City, who 
is custodian of the Federal court im- 
pounded premiums, an additional $900,- 
excess premiums col- 
iccted and due under the quarterly set- 
tlements for the periods ended on June 
15 and September 15. 

As is known, Circuit Judge Nike G 
Sevier of the Cole County Circuit Court 
at Jefferson City has ordered the en- 
tire amount of premiums impounded by 
that court returned to the policyholders 
immediately. The seventy-three compa- 
nies interested in that suit have an ap- 
peal pending in the Missouri Supreme 
Court from that adverse ruling. The 
Missouri Supreme Court recently de- 
clined to accept the compromise, an- 
nouncing that the rate case would be 
tried on its merits. Effective on No- 
vember 11 a reduction of approximately 
10% in the stock fire insurance rates 
from the rates charged after the 162/3% 
increase was put into effect were an- 
nounced by the companies. 

The new schedule of rates applies only 
to business written on or after Novem- 
ber 11, 1935, and does not affect the pre- 


miums already impounded by the Fed- 
eral and state courts. 

Judge Stone in commenting on _ the 
ruling of November 13 made it clear 


that if a policyholder does intervene in 
opposition to the compromise settlement 
he must take his chances with the final 
ruling of the courts on the merits of the 
rate case. He said the court will as- 
sume that the compromise is agreeable 
to all policyholders who do not inter- 
vene personally. Because the vast ma- 
jority of individual premium claims are 
small and would not warrant the ex- 
pense of individual suits it is probable 
that only a few intervening suits will 
be filed. Baldwin, who sued under four 
policies, is the only intervenor at the 
present time. 





PROSRESS MADE IN PHILA. 


Both Agents and Companies Believe 
Contingent Commission Discussions 


Will Be Productive of Gain 


That the announced intention of the 
companies to reach a closer understand- 
ing with the agents is more than a mere 
gesture was brought home last week at 
the all-day conference in Philadelphia of 
a committee representing the Eastern 
Underwriters Association and the con- 
ference committee of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents on the 
question of a contingent commission for 
agents of the Pennsylvania ordinary de- 
partment. 

John M. Thomas and Kenneth H. Bair 
pointed out that it would be necessary 
to assemble considerable data in order 
to deal intelligently with the contingent 
commission question in Pennsylvania. 
This data the companies will collect and 
study. A further meeting will be held 
m about thirty days with Philadelphia 
as the likely meeting place. 

At present only agents in the except- 
ed territory—Philadelphia and _ Pitts- 
burgh—receive a contingent. The agents 
in the ordinary territory also receive a 
lower commission scale than paid ex- 
cepted territory agents. The ordinary 
department agents are asking for a 10% 
contingent. 

There are, of course, many arguments 
to be offered by the companies. There 
's one that to meet this demand will 
leave the companies open to similar de- 
mands from other territories. There is 
also the contention that in order to save 
his contingent with one company an 
agent will throw all his poor business 
to the company where his contingent 


MARSH & McLENNAN NEW OFFICE 





Brokerage Branch Opened in Boston 
With E. B. Neal, Jr., in Charge 
as Vice-President 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., one of the 
largest insurance brokerage concerns in 
the country, has opened a New England 
branch office at 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, with Ernest B. Neal, Jr., in 
charge with the title of vice-president. 
The firm has twenty-two offices in this 
county and abroad and has maintained 
a service office in Boston for some years. 

Mr. Neal is a native of Massachusetts 
and entered insurance with the Boston 
general agency of Gilmour, Rothery & 
Co. in 1928 following his graduation from 
Fxeter Academy. In 1932 he opened the 
Boston office of VanderPoel, Francis & 
Wonds, Ltd., of New York, which con- 
nection he has severed to join Marsh & 
McLennan. 


PHILPOTT TULSA SPEAKER 
Secretary Sharpe W. Philpott of the 
Oklahoma Insurance Board addressed 
the regular weekly meeting of the Tulsa 
Association of Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Agents in that city, explaining the 
board’s program for a general clean up 
of fire and casualty agencies throughout 
the state. The Tulsa association passed 
a resclution endorsing his plan and 
pledged support to every move that 
would tend to raise the standard of in- 
surance in Oklahoma. 
has already departed. While none of 
the conferees would discuss what was 
suggested at the meeting, it is under- 
stood companies admitted agents might 
have some grounds for their demand. 


Aids in Presenting Masonic 
Degrees to Son and Sommers 





W. E. MALLALIEU 


For over thirty years W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, has taken an ac- 
tive part in Masonic affairs in Jersey 
City, N. J., where he resides. Within 
the last week he has aided in giving the 
third degree to Paul B. Sommers, presi- 
dent of the American of Newark and 
vice-president of the National Board, and 
to his own youngest son, John Tilden 
Mallalieu. Mr. Sommers received the 
third degree at the Maple Lodge in Ma- 
plewood, N. J., with members of the 
Newark Square Club also participating, 
while the younger Mallalieu received his 
degree at the Bergen Lodge in Jersey 
City. In both ceremonies Mr. Mallalieu 
gave the lecture. 

Mr. Mallalieu was master of Bergen 
Lodge in 1904 and his son was named 
after his uncle, Fred E. Tilden, who was 
a past master of Bergen Lodge, a past 
grand master of Masons of the State 
of New Jersey and a thirty-third degree 
Mason. An ancient Bible, the greatest 
treasure of Bergen Lodge, was used 
when the younger Mr. Mallalieu received 
his master Mason degree Monday even- 
ing. This Bible was hand-lettered by 
Antony Cobarger of Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, and completed on November 10, 
1478. It contains the Old and New Tes- 
taments and the Concordance of the 
Evangelists. The velum sheets are in a 
good state of preservation. 





RHODE ISLAND AGENTS MEET 


George I. Parker Reelected President; 
Cole, Quaid, Downs and Cum- 
mings Address Meeting 
George I. Parker of Pawtucket was re- 
elected president of the Rhode Island 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting held last Wednesday 
evening at the Turks Head Club in Prov- 


idence. Other officers reelected were as 
follows: Vice-president, John F. O’Don- 
nell, Providence; secretary-treasurer, 


Earle B. Dane, Providence; national 
councillor, Paul A. Colwell, Providence, 
and honorary vice-president, George R. 
Smith, Woonsocket. 

The brief business meeting was held 
just prior to an evening banquet, the 
speakers being Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, 
Mass, past-president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents; Wil- 
liam Quaid, vice-president of the South- 
ern Fire of Home of New York group, 
and John W. Downs, counsel of the In- 
surance Federation of Massachusetts. 
3anking and Insurance Commissioner 
M. J. Cummings of Rhode Island also 
spoke briefly, stating that something 
should be done to cut down the present 
total of 5,683 agents and brokers now 
operating in the state. 
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Extracts From Court’s Opinion In 


Case On Errors & Omissions Policy 


The Eastern Underwriter last Friday 
exclusively a summary of the 
New Court 


interpreting under an 


published 


important Jersey Supreme 


decision liability 
errors and omissions policy, the essence 
of the court’s judgment being that mere 
passive inaction resulting in a failure to 
perform a duty is not an error or omis- 
sion such as is contemplated by the 
terms of the policy. More complete in- 
formation on this case is now at hand. 
The case, City Mortgage Co. against the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, was submitted 
to the court without a jury and the de- 
cision was written by Judge R. V. Law- 
rence. 

The background of 
summarized as follows: 
Tarasovis executed a mortgage to the 
City Mortgage Co. on a house and lot 
owned by him in Long Branch, N. J., 
for $4,500 and secured $5,000 insurance 
on the house in the Importers & Ex- 
porters with a New Jersey standard 
mortgagee clause in favor of the City 
Mortgage Co. 

Tarasovis sold the 
cent Lawrence but did not notify the 
insurance company, and on June 17, 1930, 
the company’s agent sent the mortgagee 
a renewal policy for three years, nam- 
ing Tarasovis as owner. The mortgagee 
foreclosed, bought the property in, se- 
cured a deed from the sheriff and on 
July 30, 1930, conveyed the property t 
a subsidiary, known as the Bess Holding 
Co., which in turn executed a mortgage 
for $4,500 to the City Mortgage Co 
These various transactions were report- 
ed to the Importers & Exporters and its 
policy still named Tarasovis as owner. 


E. & O. Policy Called For Maintenance 


of Valid Fire Insurance 


The St. Paul Fire & Marine issued to 
the City Mortgage Co. its errors and 
omissions policy in December, 1930, un- 
der which the present suit was brought. 
Leading provisions of this policy were: 
“$250,000 on the assured’s mortgage in- 
terest, subject to the terms, conditions 


this case can be 


In 1931 Walter 


property to Milli- 


and/or limitations of this contract, in 
buildings located within the limits of the 
State of New Jersey, covering loss to 
insured’s mortgage interest caused by 
fire or lightning damages to building 
property as above described, in which 
the insured has subsisting mortgage in- 
terest, when and only when the insured’s 
interest in said building property is not 
covered by specific fire and lightning in- 
surance, because of errors and/or .omis- 
sions in effecting such insurance, which 
result in (a) no specific insurance -on 
said property, and/or (b) such specific 
insurance on said property being in- 
vana. * * 9 

“Insured agrees to 
sonable effort to secure 
valid specific fire and lightning insur- 
ance on each and all property covered 
hereby, payable to the insured as mort- 
gagee and in amounts not less than its 
mortgage loans thereon. * * 

“This is excess insurance and shall not 
be treated as contributing insurance with 


make every rea- 
and maintain 


specific insurance.” 
At the time this errors and omissions 
policy was issued the specific policy of 


the Importers & Exporters had already 
been invalidated by changes of owner- 
ship without knowledge of the company, 
the mortgagee having full knowledge of 
these changes but having failed to no- 
tify the company, although the mort- 
gagee clause required it to do so. The 
house burned on April 9, 1931. The Im- 
porters & Exporters refused to pay 
either the owner or the mortgagee. 
They brought suit and lost. 
Mere Inaction Is Not an Omission 


se up the arguments of the plain- 
tiff and the reply of the St. Paul, Judge 
Lawrence said in part: 

“Plaintiff now seeks to recover of de- 
fendant on its errors and omissions pol- 
icy, alleging that the building at the time 
oi the fire was not covered by valid spe- 
cific insurance. The defense is that 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover be- 
cause it violated the term of its policy 
whereby it agreed to make every rea- 
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maintain 
dwelling, 
evidence, it 
It failed to cause the orig- 
renewal policies of the specific 


sonable effort to secure and 
valid specific insurance on the 
which, as disclosed by the 
did not do. 
inal or 
insurance to be examined, remained in- 
active in that respect, and therefore did 
nothing ‘to secure and maintain valid 
specific insurance on the property in- 
volved. 

“While it was argued in its behalf that 
this was an error or omission on its 
part, which it did not discover until after 


the fire, it is to be observed that mere 
passive inaction resulting in a failure 
to perform a duty is not an error or 


omission such as is contemplated by the 
terms of the policy in suit (State vs. 
Vanderbilt, 33 N. J. L. 38). 

“By the same token, it cannot be fair- 
ly said, as also argued, that the institu- 
tion of the suit on the renewal policy 
of specific insurance was or is evidence 
of ‘every reasonable effort’ to secure and 
maintain valid specific insurance. Evi- 
dence of what plaintiff did or did not 
do prior to the institution of that suit 
controls.” 

Assured Bound to Live Up to Terms 
of Policy 

After citing the rule that insurance 
policies will be construed liberally in fa- 
vor of the assured and where there is 
ambiguity a meaning should be given 
most favorable to the assured, Judge 
Lawrence continued: 

“Still the law will not make a better 
contract for the parties than they them- 
selves, have seen fit to enter into, or 
alter it for the benefit of one party and 
tc the detriment of the other; so that 
where a party by his own contract cre- 
ates a duty or charge upon himself, he 
is bound to make it good if he may, not- 
withstanding any accident by inevitable 
necessity, because he might have pro- 
vided against it by his contract. He 
that agrees to do an act should do it, 
unless absolutely impossible. He should 
provide against contingencies in his con- 
tract. The law will not insert, for the 
benefit of one of the parties, by con- 
struction, an exception which the par- 
ties have not, either by design or neg- 
lect, inserted in their agreement. 
(School Trustees vs. Bennett, 27 N. J. L 
513; Kupfersmith vs. Delaware Insur- 
ance Co., 8 N. J. L. 271.) 


“While paragraph 8 of the policy of 
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to assume. 
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j 
defendant provides that the insurance 
should not be invalidated by any act of 
neglect of a mortgagor or owner of in- 
dividual properties covered, nor by fore- 
closure or other proceedings relating 
thereto, nor by any change in title or 
ownership of the property, this does not 
operate to the benefit of plaintiff, who, 
in paragraph 2, agreed to make every 
reasonable effort to secure and maintain 
valid specific fire insurance on each and 
all property covered payable to it as 
mortgagee and in an amount not less 
than its mortgage loans thereon. Since 
it did not do so, it cannot recover in the 
present suit.” 








Agents’ Leaders to Meet 
In New York Dec. 3-5 


Members of the conference committee 
and the executive committee of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Agents 
will meet in New York City the week 
after next at the time of the meeting 
cof the National Convention of Insur- 


ance Commissioners at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. The conference committee will 
meet at the Pennsylvania on Tuesday, 
December 3, and the executive commit- 
tee will meet at the Hotel New Yorker 
on Thursday, December 5. There will also 
be a joint meeting of the two commit- 
tees. The conference committee con- 
sists of President Kenneth H. Bair, 
chairman; Eugene Battles, Los Angeles; 
W. Eugene Harrington, Atlanta; W. 
Owen Wilson, Richmond, chairman ot 
the executive committee, and Allan | 


Wolff, Chicago 





WILL CONFORM TO NEW RATES 


The St. Louis Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co. has announced that it will con- 
form its rates in Missouri to the sched- 
ule approved by State Superintendent of 
Insurance to take effect on November Il. 
In this connection a general letter sent 
out to insurance agents and brokers by 
the company reads: “This company 3 
committed to a policy of charging the 
rates approved by the respective rating 
authorities in the various territories im 
which its operates. It considers the ap- 
plication of ‘cut rates’ unsound, and en- 
gaged in by a company only at ‘consider- 
able risk of safety to policyholders. It 
will, there fore, conform its rates in Mis- 
souri to agree with this policy, and will 
adopt the schedule approved by Super- 
intendent O’ Malley and determined legal.” 





GLOBE FIRE RECEIVERSHIP 


Commissioner Jess G. Read of Okla 
homa dismissed his suit in District Court 
asking the right to intervene in the re 
ceivership case pending against the Globe 
Fire Insurance Co. of Oklahoma City 
and asking for appointment of a new 
receiver. He immediately filed a new 
petition asking for the appointment 0 
a receiver for the company on the groune 
that the Oklahoma laws provide that only 
the Insurance Commissioner can_ bring 
action for a receivership against a com 
pany in the state. 
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Fire Losses 
(Continued from Page 1) 
property increasing there will naturally 
be greater insured values —and large 
losses. Whether the gain in the loss 
ratio will be more rapid than the in 
crease in premium income remains to 

be seen. 

With the reduction in fire hazards 
accomplished in the last few years 
through improved building construction, 
removal of obvious causes of fire and 
the destruction of many old wooden 
buildings, it is doubtful whether the loss 
total will soon approximate the high fig- 
ures of 1930-1932 until the country wit- 
nesses another major depression with its 
accompanying wave of moral hazard fire 


losses. 

It will not be surprising if there is 
now a general strengthening of resist- 
ance against further cuts in fire rates, 


despite the fact that the 1935 loss results 
will be distinctly favorable and the pres- 
sure of competition from non-stock in- 
surers will continue. Rate reductions 
are always easy to put into effect, the 
public welcoming lower costs for insur- 
ance or anything else. But once a lower 
rate schedule has been adopted, the dif- 
ficulties associated with revising it up- 
ward again, if that becomes necessary, 
are tremendous, and costly in public 
opinion. 


, 
Employe Relations 
from Page 15) 

ing this time he receives nothing from 
the company because he has produced 
nothing. It certainly cannot be said 
that he has performed no service during 
this period. There is no question of the 
continuance of his relationship with the 
company. His contract is still in effect 
and, in fact, he may be one of the com- 
pany’s most successful producers but his 
production and therefore his remunera- 
tion for that week is zero. 


The Agent Who Spends Winter in South 
For Health 


On the other hand, consider the agent 
who may choose to spend his winters in 
Florida for the admitted purpose of rest- 
ing and conserving his health. While 
there he may be successful in selling a 
number of policies for which he is paid 
a commission. It is absurd to contend 
that this agent was unemployed while in 
Florida. 

The unreasonableness of determining 
whether or not a life insurance agent on 
commission is employed, according to the 
standards definitely set out in the stat- 
ute, is a clear indication that the act is 
not intended to extend to relationships 
so independent in character as that of 
the life insurance agent whose principal 
remuneration arises from commissions 
paid on the life insurance he sells. 

As a further indication of the inde- 
pendent character of the occupation of a 
life insurance agent on commission, it 
may be mentioned that in many jurisdic- 
tions a corporation may be authorized to 
act as an insurance agent The Federal 
Reserve Act also recognizes this by au- 
thorizing national banks to solicit insur- 
ance (U. S. C. A. Title 12, Section 92). 
The fact that this work can be per- 
formed by a corporation which by its 
nature cannot perform a personal service 
is clear evidence of the independent 
character of the relationship. 


(Continued 


Wisconsin Regulations 


The pioneer 
sation act in this 


unemployment compen- 
country is that of Wis- 


consin. Originally enacted during the 
special legislative session of 1931-32, it 
has now been in actual operation for 


more than a year. The Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission, charged with the 
administration of this law, has given 
long, arduous and intelligent study to the 
many new problems which have con- 
fronted it. In two well-considered de- 
cisions released on October 9, 1935, the 
Industrial Commission dealt with the 
status of (1) soliciting agents under con- 
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tract directly with the company and (2) 


veneral agents and _ their _ soliciting 

agents. Except for the recitation of the 

circumstances leading up to these deci- 

sions, they are quoted in full: 

(1) Soliciting agents contracting directly with 
the company. 

The company employs no ‘general agents.’ 
and all ‘soliciting agents’ contract directly with 
the company. All soliciting agents are compen- 
sated exclusively on a commission basis. 

The contracts filed by the company represent- 
ing the personal service contracts in use in this 
connection in Wisconsin required the agents to 
devote full time to the exclusive service of the 
company, unless otherwise agreed in writing, au- 
thorizes the agent to act for the company only 
in a limited territory specified in the contract, 
and requires the agent to comply with the ‘rul- 
ings now in force or as amended or adopted 
from time to time.’ 

The company’s replies to the questionnaire 
brought out the following pertinent facts: he 
rules above incorporated in the agents’ contracts 
are amenable without advance notice to, or agree- 
ment by, the agent. It was shown, however, 
that the ‘rulings’ referred to the conditions un- 
der which the insurance company will do busi- 
ness and accept new insurance contracts and 
does not in any way relate to the actual details 
ot the work of the agents to the extent of de- 
termining the manner of soliciting new business 
or the hours of work. In general the showing 
was made by the company that its rules related 
to the manner in which business might legally 
be done in the state in which the agent wes 
operating and to the conditions under which 
new types of policies or new business would 
be accepted. 

The questionnaire also showed that the larg 
est proportion of contracts terminated by tne 
company in recent years were terminated be 
ciuse of failure of the agent to produce any 
business in the past six months. 

The company supervises the use by agents 
of the company’s name in advertising but solely, 
it was shown, as a ‘precaution against uninten- 
tional violation of insurance laws.’ 

The commission finds, on the basis of the 
«zbove facts, that the soliciting agents of the 
company were not employes within the meaning 
of Chapter 108 of the Wisconsin Statutes ot 
1933 (prior to July i, 1935), since the limited 
right of supervision reserved to the company 
under its contracts with such agents does not 
give the society the right to exercise such con 
trol over the details and conduct of the agents’ 
work as to establish an employer-employe rel. 
tionship. is 
(2) General agents and their soliciting agents. 

It appeared on hearing that the Wisconsin 
business of the society was handled by ten ‘gen 
eral agents’ contracting directly with the com- 
pany, and by ‘soliciting agents’ under contract 
with the general agent. Both the general agents 
and the soliciting agents are compensated exclu- 
sively on a commission basis. 

General agents are paid commissions and ‘re- 
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newals’ on new business sold personally, ‘over- 
writing commissions’ on business written by so- 
liciting agents under them, and ‘collection fees.’ 
The entire remuneration of all agents (general 
or soliciting) was based exclusively on the 


amount of business produced, 

While it appeared that the general agents’ con 
tracts provided for payment of the office ex- 
penses of the general agent from the company’s 
funds, it was, however, shown such payments by 
the company were merely an advance and wer- 
later deducted from the collection fees other- 
wise due the general agent. 

The contract form in use in Wisconsin pro- 
vided, among other things, that ‘the second party 
(the agent) shall comply with all instructions 
given by the first party now in force, or which 
may hereafter be given.’ he hearing devel- 
oped that, the general usage of the phrase ‘in- 
structions’ applies to the conditions under which 
the insurance company will do business and ac- 
cept new insurance contracts and does not in 
any way relate to the actual details of the work 
of the agents to the extent of determining the 
manner of soliciting new business or the hours 
of work. In general the showing was made by 
the society that their rules and instructions re- 
lated to the manner in which business might 
legally be done in the state in which the agent 
was operating and to the conditions under which 
ew types of policies or new business would be 
accepted. 

It also appeared that general agents were at 
times requested by the company, and, in turn, 
soliciting agents were at times requested by the 
general agent to call on _ certain individuals 
whose policies were about to lapse or to com- 
plete the payment of a death claim. The record 
showed that no agent received remuneration for 
such service other than to the extent that such 
service afforded vaiuable contacts to the agent. 
However, the company paid no compensation for 
such service. 

he commission finds that the general or so- 
liciting agents of the society were not employes 
within the meaning of Chapter 108 of the Wis- 
consin Statutes of 1933 (prior to July 1, 1935), 
since the right of supervision and instruction 
reserved to the society under its contracts with 
svch agents does not give the society the right 








opinion. 


nearly one million injuries. 





CONQUERING A GIANT 


Tue giant of destruction on the highways 
faced its first adversary in the insurance companies of America. 
It was uphill work and the companies knew it. 
they continued their attacks in the face of steadily mounting 
totals of death and injury, in the absence of tangible evidence 
of the effectiveness of their labors. 
Years of effort have finally touched off the spark of public 
On all sides we see it flaming into action against a 


condition which last year resulted in over 36,000 deaths and 


The vision and the patience of the companies are being 
justified, as what was once the concern of a single industry 


becomes the call to action of an aroused nation. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Persistently 
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to exercise such control over the details and con. 
duct of the agents’ work as to establish an em 
ployer-employe relationship. 


Association’s Conclusions 


The position of this Association may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1, All life insurance agents whose 
principal remuneration arises from com. 
missions are independent contractors not 
subject to the Unemplovment Compensa. 
tion Act of the District of Columbia. 

2. Brokers placing life insurance with 
more than one company or engaging in 
the sale of other lines of insurance are 
also independent contractors not subject 
to the act. 

3. Branch office managers and assist- 
ant managers, remunerated by salary 
only, probably are employes within th 
meaning of the act. 

4. In the case of all others, including 
industrial life insurance solicitors who 
were held to be independent contractors, 
Income Life Insurance Company y 
Mitchell, supra, the degree of control in 
the specific case would apparently de- 
termine. 





Distribution of Inspection 


Cost by Line of Insurance 


Harry V. Waite, statistician of the 
Travelers Fire, presented a paper on the 
distribution of inspection costs by lines 
of insurance at the annual meeting of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society held last 
Friday at the Hotel New Yorker in New 
York City. 

His paper described a method of allo- 
cating inspection cost by line of insur- 
ance for a multiple line casualty insur- 
ance company. As inspection expenses 
are incurred through the field at points 
widely separated and since a consider- 
able proportion of the salaried force is 
on the road, an accurate distribution of 
inspection cost to line of insurance pre- 
sents a difficult and complicated prob- 
lem. The basic unit of exposure under 
this plan is the average number of min- 
utes required to make the numerous 
kinds of inspections for each line of in- 
surance. These averages are developed 
from results obtained from a time study 
which requires all inspectors to keep ai 
accurate record of their time over a Se- 
lected period 

In addition to the allocation of cost by 
line of insurance a method is described 
whereby costs can be obtained for the 
different activities of the inspector such 
as travel, writing reports, etc., for each 
line of insurance. The advantage of ob- 
taining costs for these activities was also 
shown. He gave an explanation of the 
necessity for keeping costs for the vari- 
ous classes of risks within line of insur- 
ance so that allowance can be made for 
changes in distribution of business in 
future years. This paper likewise indi- 
cated how costs by size of risk can be 
obtained for compensation and automo- 
bile fleet insurance. 





N. J. SQUARE CLUB OFFICERS 

The New Jersey Insurance Square 
Club elected officers at the annual meet- 
ing Monday evening in Newark as fol- 
lows: President, Leon A. Watson, ex- 
pert of the New Jersey Schedule Rating 
Office; first vice-president, A. C. Bach- 
man, special agent of the Home; second 
vice-president, John B. Kidder, special 
agent, Travelers; treasurer, Vernon E 
Beavers of the T. W. Griffiths agency, 
Newark; secretary, E. A. McCaskie, in- 
dependent adjuster, and trustee, Frank 
B. Heller of the Schlesinger-Heller agen- 
cy of Newark. 
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Still the Greatest Mother ' 








Red Cross Dollars Meet Real Needs 


EMBERSHIP in the Red Cross offers you a way to 

help those throughout our land who become 
victims of natural disasters such as floods, fires, earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, dust storms, etc., and makes you 4 
participant in their relief and rehabilitation. Each 
year the Red Cross answers one hundred such calis 
for aid, giving the assistance which you would wish 
to administer personally if you were on the scenes 


of the disasters and possessed the means and necessary 


knowledge to carry out this work of mercy. 

Prevention of disease and the care of those who are 
sick is as much a part of Red Cross Service as disaster 
relief. In rural sections and in cities Red Cross public 
health nurses make millions of visits to homes each 
year, giving trained care and instruction to families 
unable to provide these necessities for themselves. 
Your membership is needed this year to continue to 


administer this service. 


JOIN DURING ROLL CALL 
NOVEMBER 11-28 


NEW YORK CHAPTER INSURANCE CHAIRMEN 


FIRE INSURANCE 
J. LESTER PARSONS 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


FRANK J. O'NEILL 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY AND STAFF 







INSURANCE BROKERS 
LYMAN E. THAYER 





Agents’ Ass’n to Survey 
Courses on Insurance 
TO AID EDUCATION PROGRAM 


H. T. Stock of Detroit to Serve With 
Dodge on Program to Have More 
Insurance Courses Started 

President Kenneth H. Bair of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
announces the appointment of H. Thomp- 
son Stock of the Arthur J. Stock Insur- 
ance Agency, Detroit, as an additional 
member of the committee on publicity 
and education, of which Albert Dodge, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is chairman. Mr. Stock 
has been interested in a program started 
several years ago by the National Asso- 
ciation to have insurance courses added 
to the curricula of schools, colleges and 
universities. 

It is Mr. Stock’s opinion that a survey 
to find out what insurance courses are 
being given and what text books are 
being used would be advantageous. He 
is of the further opinion professors could 
be helped in improving their courses and 
educational instituiions that do not now 
have insurance courses should be en- 
couraged to establish them. Chairman 
Dodge concurs in this opinion. 

Mr. Stock studied insurance at the 
University of Michigan and at the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
of Harvard University where he was 
awarded his Master’s degree. He is now 
chairman of the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau committee of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents He has 
contributed a series of articles on in- 
surance that have been appearing on 
Mondays on the financial page of the 
Detroit Free Press. 

Changes in New Canadian 
Tariff Ass’n Personnel 

Following the merger of the previously 
separate tariff bodies into the Canadian 
Underwriters’ Association, which took 
active effect on November 1, several 
changes in the senior officers have oc- 
curred. Reginald N. Cornish, who had 
been with the Canadian Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association in Montreal for several 
years, and who had just been appointed 
acting secretary of the Montreal branch 
of the new association, died suddenly on 
November 7; announcement of his suc- 
cessor has not yet been made. 

C. I. Schofield, manager of the sprink- 
lered risk department; James Leslie, en- 
gineer in charge of municipal water- 
works and fire appliances, and W. J. Mc- 
Carthy, chief inspector of the sprinklered 
risk department, have been retired on 
pension. Leonard Howgate, who was 
secretary-treasurer of the C.F.U.A. in 
Montreal, was retired as at November 1 


To Propose Improved Fire 
Prevention Methods in N. J. 


Several steps toward improved fire pre- 
vention methods in New Jersey will be 
proposed at the January meeting of the 
New Jersey State Fire Chiefs Associa- 
tion by the Camden County Unit of the 
organization, 

A committee to be named by C. F 
Evans, head of the Camden County unit, 
will recommend improved state legisla- 
tion governing the transportation of gas- 
oline, oil or other inflammable liquids 
Data to aid the committee in drawing up 
this proposed revision of existing laws, 
which will be submitted to the state 
group before legislative action is sought, 
has been received from Chief Charles 
Greenfield, state president. 


WILLIAM S. CHRISTY DEAD 

William S. Christy, insurance and real 
estate broker and prominent in civic ac- 
tivities in Merrick, L. 1, died suddenly 
at his office there on Monday. He was 
68 years old. He retired in 1933 after 
being with the American Brass Co. for 
fifty years. Surviving are his widow and 


a son. 
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PROTEST LIQUOR RULING 


Agents in Michigan Believe Law Gov- 
erning Insurance on Liquor Stocks 
Is Unfair and Unsound 

The recent discovery, through a ruling 
of the Michigan attorney general’s de- 
partment, that a mandatory statute pre- 
vents the state liquor control commission 
from insuring its huge liquor stocks ex- 
cept with the state fire fund, has aroused 
a storm of criticism throughout the state. 
\gents, even though expecting no par- 
ticipation in the business, are indignant 
that such an unsound and unfair a law 
has been permitted to remain on the 
statute books. 

The import of the situation has been 
brought squarely to the attention of Gov- 
ernor Frank D. Fitzgerald, an ex-officio 
member of the liquor commission, in a 
recent letter from a prominent agent 
who has been a strong political ally of 
































the governor, but who was not sched- 
uled to receive any of the liquor com- 
mission’s business which has been can- 
celed through the recent legal opinion. 

It is emphasized in the agent’s com- 
munication that licensed fire carriers are 
not permitted by statute to assume single 
risks exceeding 10% of their paid-up 
capital and surplus. Yet the fire fund, 
it is cited, with something more than 
$600,000 assets, is forced by law to 
“cover” a single commission warehouse 
in Lansing on which the total risk is 
around $3,000,000. 


ARKANSAS AGENTS TO MEET 

The mid-year meeting of the Arkansas 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Marion Hotel in Little Rock 
December 10. The one-day session will 
be executive, except for the address of 
this year’s guest speaker, Phil Braniff 
of Tulsa. 
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New Solicitors’ Rule 
Nearer in Philadelphia 


TO PREPARE REVISED DRAFT 





Agents Believe Final Settlement of 
Cuestion Will Bring Sharp Drop 
in Number of Producers 


Although the new qualification rule 
for solicitors has not been approved 
members of the Philadelphia committee 
of the Eastern Underwriters Association 
and of the committee of the Philadel. 
phia Insurance Agents Association at. 
tending the recent conference at the 
home office of the Insurance Company of 
North America are confident that the 
solicitor question will be settled. At a 
previous meeting the agents had pro- 
posed a draft of an amendment to the 
by-laws of the Philadelphia and Phila- 
delphia Suburban Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion setting forth the definition of a 
solicitor. This draft eliminated those 
“engaged or employed in the business of 
banking (including also trust compan- 
ies), building, manufacturing or any 
mercantile pursuit, law or other profes- 
sions or vocations foreign to insurance” 
from qualifying as solicitors. 

The proposed amendment also made 
the rule retroactive in that all solicitors 
“at present existing or hereafter ap- 
pointed are required to qualify.” It was 
a hastily drawn draft and was presented 
merely to give, in a rough fashion, the 
idea of the agents regarding the defini- 
tion of a solicitor. At that session the 
companies asked for a postponement so 
that they could gather the necessary 
data showing how they would be effected 
if the rule were adopted. 


Joint Committee to Draw Up New Rule 


The companies presented this informa- 
tion in a frank manner at the last gath- 
ering. At the same time, together with 
most of the agents present, they took 
exception to the wording of the amend- 
ment. The draft was held to be rather 
vague and indefinite in portions. As this 
was the general consensus of opinion of 
both committees, it was decided to ap- 
point a steering committee of four to 
draw up a new qualification rule for so- 
licitors. The E. U. A. is to appoint two 
members to this committee and _ the 
agents two. 

Should this rule be drawn up in the 
near future, it will be able to be voted 
upon at the postponed annual meeting of 
the Philadelphia Board. Otherwise it 
will have to go over to the next quar- 
terly meeting in February. It is believed 
that the new rule will exempt present 
solicitors until the expiration of their 
present license, at which time they will 
have to qualify. 

It is estimated that no matter what 
plan is devised, it will take at least a 


year to put it into operation. A vast 
amount of work will be entailed in 
checking the 8,000 to 10,000 solicitors 


now in Philadelphia and in weeding out 
those to be held ineligible under the new 
amendment. There is a general feeling 
in Philadelphia that once the solicitor 
qualification is adopted and approved by 
the Insurance Department, Insurance 
Commissioner Hunt will make its appli- 
cation state-wide. In view of the De- 
partment’s attitude in sponsoring legis- 
lation to eliminate the “unfit” from the 
business, it is also believed that Mayor 
Hunt will adopt the rule as a basis for 
licensing solicitors for all companics in 
the future. 


M. E. FAUST DIES 

M. E. Faust, veteran fire insurance 
adjuster at Los Angeles, with a record 
of thirty-seven years of service in south- 
ern California, passed away Tuesday 
evening of last week from a sudden heart 
attack at his home, after spending the 
day on the adjustment of an important 
fire loss. He was a past most loyal 
gander of the California Pond of the 
Blue Goose and one of the original or- 
ganizers of the American Association ol 
Adjusters for Fire Insurance Companies, 
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Insurance As A Potential Asset 


By Donald C. Campbell 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


A well known credit man in a middle- 
western city was calling on a customer 
who operates a substantial merchandise 
establishment in a nearby state. He de- 
cided to look into the insurance coverage 
carried by the merchant. Questioned as 
to the policies he carried, the merchant 
made the general statement that he car- 
ried sufficient insurance and was quite 
surprised that the credit man should in- 
terest himself in this feature. 

The credit man, however, insisted. He 
mentioned that not only was he inter- 
ested in the amount of coverage that the 
merchant carried, but also in the stand- 
ing and stability of the insurance com- 
panies who issued the policies. On look- 
ing through the merchant’s policies, the 
credit man found that only about 20% of 
them were in force. The others had ex- 
pired. He called this to the attention of 
the merchant and was answered by the 
merchant grabbing his hat and dashing 
out to see his insurance agent. 


When Insurance Steps In 


Insurance coverage is a potential asset. 
It is in the nature of a substitute asset. 
When calamity strikes, insurance steps 
in, But where do we stand if there is no 
insurance or the insurance is inadequate ? 
We see to it that we are meticulously 
informed as to every detail of assets and 
liabilities in a financial statement. But 
what of the potential underlying asset, 
insurance, that may be called upon to 
substitute for the material assets we find 
in a financial statement of our debtors? 
In mercantile statements too little recog- 
nition is given this important asset. 

By custom, only the total of fire insur- 


ance is mentioned and other necessary 
coverages are frequently completely ig- 
nered. The amount of fire insurance as 
mentioned in the financial statement may 
o1 may not indicate sufficient coverage. 
It may have been good at the time the 
statement was made but later a number 
of policies might have expired and not 
been renewed through oversight or econ- 
omy, thereby robbing the creditor of the 
pctential substitute asset on which he 
feels he can rely. Mercantile statements 
too often carry no provision for the set- 
ting forth of casualty insurance. 


A department store without general 
liability coverage can find itself com- 


pletely out of the picture in the event of 
accident to one of its invited guests—its 
customers—by reason of a judgment too 
great for the business to bear. Without 
workmen’s compensation coverage, a 
manufacturing concern can face enor- 
mous judgments in case of disaster, espe- 
cially when employes can elect to sue 
under the common law, which is gen- 
erally the case when no compensation 
coverage is carried 
Aftermath of Disaster 

A striking example of what disaster 
may bring, is evidenced in the recent ex- 
plosion in a mid-western metropolis. This 
explosion occurred during working hours. 
The blast resulted in the leveling of a 
five-story brick building, eleven deaths 
and twenty-four persons injured, and 
substantial damage to surrounding prop- 
erty. Think of the liability involved in 
such disaster! It takes tremendous 
financial resources to meet such a ca- 
lamity, without insurance coverage. Let 
us hope that the firm having this terrible 


accident was fully protected by insur- 
ance, 

A credit man is absolutely justified in 
devoting as careful attention to the po- 


tential substitute assets, the insurance 
coverage, as he is in thoroughly check- 
ing and analyzing the assets and lia- 
bilities. Our National Association of 
Credit Men has at our order an insur- 
ance statement form that will bring out 
the necessary details of insurance cover- 
age of our customers. On larger ac- 
counts a copy of this insurance state- 
ment form, fully filled out, giving the 
names of all insurance carriers and the 
amounts of policies with their expiration 
dates, should be as essential a part of 
our credit file as the financial statement. 
We should be as sure that our potential 
assets are in the picture as we are that 
the inventory exists or the cash is in 
the bank. 
A Recent Survey 


A recent survey made by our National 
Association of Credit Men shows that 
only 30% of our N.A.C.M. members in- 
terest themselves in the insurance cover- 
age of their customers. To what extent 
do these “interest themselves’? The 
careful, foresighted credit man_ should 
require adequate coverage in all lines of 
insurance necessary to the protection of 
the assets of the customer as demon- 
strated by the possible hazards of his 
customer’s business and should require 
that his firm’s capital which is being lent 
to the debtor is adequately protected 
against potential disaster. 

“But,” you may say, “it is unfair to the 
debtor to require him to go to this added 
expense.” However, the banker always 
requires an insurance policy with the 
warehouse receipt or the bill of lading 
on which he is advancing money or 
credit. Should we question the fairness 
of the building and loan association in 
not only requiring adequate insurance on 
the building it is financing, but as often 
writing and holding the policy itself? Is 
not the cost of insurance a legitimate 





Donald C. Campbell 


Donald C, Campbell, author of the 
accompanying article, is with the 
credit division of the America Fore 
group in Chicago. The article was 
written for and published by the mag- 
azine Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, November issue. 











part of the expense of operation? Let 
us consider, for example, the situation of 
two merchants in a fair-sized town in the 
same line of business—competitors—buy- 
ing merchandise from the same credit 
man. “A” carries not only insufficient 
fire insurance, covering only 30% of his 
value, but he carries no general liability 
insurance, no workmen’s compensation 
insurance, no fidelity bonds and no burg- 
lary and hold-up insurance. 


On the other hand, “B” carries all of 
these coverages and accordingly his cost 
of operation is 2% higher than that of 
“A.” Actually “B” is delivering to the 
creditor the full value of the potential 
asset of insurance, whereas “A” is at the 
mercy, and so is the creditor, of any mis- 
fortune that occurs. 

The daily press teems with accounts 
of fires, accidents, damage suits, occupa- 
tional disease, explosions and all manner 
of calamities. They range in severity 
from the damage done by a piece of 
glass in a “hot dog” to a holocaust. As 
credit men, we frequently encounter 
bankruptcies and composition  settle- 
ments that result in loss to creditors, 
which are directly traceable to these 
causes. Do we realize the enormous to- 
tal of all these cases? The annual loss 
to business as a whole resulting from 
fires, accidents, embezzlements, burgla- 
ries, etc., is stupendous. Of this, how 
much does the credit fraternity at large 
lose annually? Were we to see in the 
aggregate the loss to our business occa- 
sioned by neglecting our customers’ po- 
tential assets, we would be astounded. 
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Form New Brokerage 
Firm in Midtown Area 


LOUIS STERN, | 2ND, PRESIDENT 
Dane, Stern & Week tne. to Start De- 
cember 2; Office to Be Located on 
Forty-third Street 


Stern & Wood, Inc., is the name 
concern to transact a general 
brokerage business, commenc- 
ing December 2, with offices at 4 East 
Forty-third Street, New York. 

Louis Stern, 2nd, is president; Charles 
W. Wood, vice-president, and Chester L. 
Dane, Jr., secretary-treasurer. Their 
prominence indicates that the new cor- 
poration may become an important fac- 
tor in the local insurance brokerage field. 

Mr. Stern, a Yale graduate, °32, has 
been in the insurance business as a brok- 
er affiliated with Mather, Ltd., for the 
past three years. He is a nephew of the 
late Benjamin Stern who was president 
of the Stern Bros. Department Store. 

Mr. Wood has been with Mather, Ltd., 
since 1927 and has resigned as manager 
of its casualty department as of the end 
of the month to engage in the new enter- 
prise. Mr. Wood started his career in 
1917 with the Globe Indemnity’s city de- 
partment. A year or so later he joined 
Weed & Kennedy, where he spent nine 
years prior to connecting with Mather, 
Ltd. 

Mr. 
son of a well-known New 
and has been associated 
Wheelock, Harris & Co. 
years. 


Dane, 
ot a new 
insurance 


Dane, a Harvard graduate, is the 
York realtor 
with Brown, 
for several 


Thos. A. Murray With The 


Hennessy Agency, Inc. 


Thomas A. Murray has joined the 
Hennessy Agency, Inc., 116 John Street, 
where he will be attached to the inland 


marine department, of which Arthur E 
Reimer is manager. 

Formerly with Eugene C. Richard Co 
Inc., and prior to that with other under- 
writing offices, Mr. Murray has had 
land marine underwriting experience 


tending over many years. 


in- 


ex- 


“Mike” Bless With The 
Northern of London 


Michael Maas has joined the local de- 
department of the Northern of London, 
80 John Street, handling production 
Hiaving served as solicitor tor a number 
of important offices during upwards of 
twenty years on the Street, Mr. Maas 
is well experienced in servicing brokers 
He enjoys an exceptionally large ac- 
quaintance. In his new connection he 
will handle both local and country-wide 
business, 





BROKER'S LICENSE ‘REVOKED 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H 


Pink has revoked the general insurance 
broker's license of Samuel Weiser, 148 
Rivington Street, New York City 


Weiser was charged with untrustworthi- 
ness within the contemplation of the In 
surance Law to transact the insuranc«c 
business. Weiser pleaded guilty to a 
charge of arson in the third degree in 
the Court of General Sessions, New 
on June 24, 1935. 


York County, 


||| News 

















MUHLMEISTER’S NEW WORK 


Became Placer For H. V._ Roden Com- 
pany, Inc., Brokers as of No- 
vember 18 


Otto H. Muhlmeister has resig pat his 
position with Lowenstein & Co., 1350 
Broadway, to become placer for ‘the H. 


V. Roden Company, Inc., insurance brok- 


ers, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, succeeding Ed- 
ward P. Grosclaude, who, as announced 
elsewhere in this issue, has gone with 
McCooey & Schmitz, Inc. Both assumed 


their new duties Monday. 


SQUARE CLUB'S FUNCTIONS 
Over 300 at Monday’s Meeting; Forth- 


coming Dance at Hotel St. George 
To Be Big Affair 





Members and guests, including a dele- 
gation from New Jersey, made an at- 
tendance record of well over three hun- 
dred at the monthly meeting of the In- 
surance Square Club of New York on 
Monday evening at Block Hall. Follow- 
ing presentation of an American flag to 
the year-old Insurance Square Club of 
New Jersey, a decidedly worth-while en- 
tertainment was staged a fore- 
runner of the quality uinment 
to be given in connecti the an- 
nual F se to be held evening 
December 6, at the Hote George 





Brooklyn. 





The coming affair promises to be on 
«a grander scale than the Square Club’s 
previous dances. More the usua 
number of local insurance offices are 
planning their own parties in connection 
with the dance, judgin < from the private 
box reservations to date. General ad- 
mission tickets are $1, box tickets $1 30, 
plus tax. Noteworthy in connection with 
the Insurance Square Club’s annual ‘ball 
each year is the large number of prom- 
inent insurance men who attend with 


their wives 


J. F. Sherry Now Casualty 
Manager for Mather, Led. 





Joseph F. Sherry has resigned his po- 
sition with Mitchell May, Ir.. & Co. to 
become associated with Mather, Ltd., 
Wall Street, on December 2 as ‘manager 
of the casualty department. He will suc- 
ceed Charles W. Wood who, as an- 
nounced in an adjoining column, has 
joined in the formation of a new firm 

Before going with the Mitche May, 
Tr.. office Mr. Sherry was for fifteen 
vears with the insurance brokerage firn 
f R. F. Murrav & Bro 


WRONG DATE PUBLISHED 

columns last 
first-class 
the New 
Fire, to 


In commenting in these 
week on the use of regular 
mail in place of reg istered by 
York office of the Hartford 
effect cancellation of fire policies, 1933, 
instead of 1932, was inadvertently given 
as the year in which the plan was adopted 


at that office. 
N. Y. LICENSES REVOKED 

Out of 225 licenses to operate a motor 
vehicle in New York State revoked by 
Charles A. Harnett, Commissioner ot 
Motor Vehicles during the two weeks 
ended September 28, no less than 111 or 
19.3% were for driving an automobile 
while intoxicated or under influence of 


intoxicating liquor. 





LITTWIN & LECOVIN APPOINTED 


Add Piedmont for Brooklyn Fire; Al- 
ready Have World F. & M. For 
Automobile Business 
The Piedmont Fire of the Aetna (Fire) 
group has appointed Littwin & Lecovin 
of 215 Montague Street as its agent for 
Brooklyn fire business. The World Fire 


& Marine of the same group has been 
in this agency for automobile fire and 
theft since last April. Represented also 
by this office, for Brooklyn and Long 
Island suburban fire, is the London & 
Scottish of the Northern of London 
group. 

Simon Littwin and Herbert Lecovin 
are the members of the agency, which 
celebrated its sixth anniversary in busi- 


ness last June 


H. Wanamaker Promoted 
By McCooey & Schmitz, Inc. 


Harold Wanamaker of the staff of 
MecCooey & Schmitz, Inc. 16 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, has been advanced to 
the position of account executive. He 
joined this insurance brokerage firm a 
vear ago and is well qualified to contact 
having had valuable experience 
and servicing the larger and 


assureds, 


in handling 


more complicated risks. 
Prior becoming office manager for 
McCooey & Schmitz, Inc., Mr. Wana- 


maker served in a similar capacity with 
W. C. Graham, Inc., and before that was 
connected with other prominent insur- 
ance brokerage firms. He started his 
insurance career twenty years ago with 
the North British & Mercantile. 


Triboro Agency Adds 


New Brunswick for Brooklyn 

The Triboro Agency, Inc., through its 
150 Montague Street office has been ap- 
pointed Brooklyn agent for the New 
Brunswick Fire of the Home of New 
York group. Other companies repre- 
sented in this office are the Caledonian. 
Hanover, National of Hartford and 
Northern of London for fire; the Frank- 
lin National for automobile and _ the 
Northern of London and Franklin Na- 
inland marine. 
New York office at 
Tohn Street, the ency represents the 
Caledonian, Franklin National and the 
Provident of New Hampshire. For cas- 
ualty lines the Continental Casualty is 
represented. 





tional for 


Through 111 


its 





STUDY CONTINGENT REQUEST 


Committees representing the Suburban 
Divisio n of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization, the govern- 
ing committee of the rating organization 
and the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion were scheduled to meet yesterday 


in New York to discuss the appeal of 

: the New York suburban ter- 
an increase in contingent from 
present 5% to 10% in addition to 
20% flat commission. Agents con- 
that competition from brokers in 
1etropolitan territory and care in 
underwriting justify an increase in com- 
No decision on the 


; , 
agents’ request is at the mo- 


rit Ty 
the 


their 
Sonal 


for 


pensation final 
expected 
"NE nf 


| a 


Mateby Personal | 


‘the agency 
Montague 


his office 


John F. Short. he " of 
bearing his name at 166 
Street, Brooklyn, returned to 
last week after an operation which he 
underwent in September. His numerous 
friends are pleased to see him back on 
the Street and looking particularly fit 
again. 

* * * 
Acker, well-known Bronx 
realtor, has been 


Herman A 
insurance broker and 
elected vice-president of the Real Estate 
Association of the State of New York 
for the coming term. He has served as 
the association’s secretary during the 
past vear. Mr. Acker is a former presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Board of the 
Bronx. 


—— 
——=_ 


‘Pass N. Y. State Teal 


Seven out of fourteen candidates for 
agents’ licenses passed the New York 
State examinations in Albany on Novem. 
ber 2 and one candidate passed the test 
for brokers. Their names follow: 
_H. Griswold Stoddart, 122 Main Street, 








Delhi, 


Harry C. Chrystie, Y. M. C, A., Albany, N.Y, 
Margaret C. Collins, 10 Ridge Street, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Charles W. Eldridge, 11 Delaware Street 
Rouses Point, N. Y. > 
hs * sean J. Griffin, 112 State Street, Albany 
N. Y. “ 
S. Curtis Hayes, Jr., Gabriels, N. Y. 
, Richard T. Howland, 9 River Street, Hudson 
‘alls, N. Y. 

Frank L, Welch, 1 Partition Street, Rensse. 
laer, N. Y 


Pass Agents’ Tests 
Candidates who qualified for agents’ 
licenses at recent examinations at Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Syracuse are as fol- 
lows: 


Alan H. _Burnap, 225 S. State Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. ‘ 

Theodore 'P. Gotild, 225 S. State Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Carl A. Harter, 814 State Tower Building, 
109 S. Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Eloise D. Hinman, 315 Denison Suilding, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
_ Harold L. Holmes, 315 Denison Building, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Louise W. Mills, State Street, Carthage, N. 


% 
Richard S. Sinclair, Cleveland Building, Ad. 
: 2 


ams, N, 

Clara D. Weod, Skaneateles Savings Bank 
Building, Skaneateles, 

Mary L. Fisher, 204 Triangle Building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Clarence L. Sahrle, R. F. D. No. 5, Dans. 
ville, N. Y. 

John W. Sloane, 326 Powers Building, 16 
West Main Street. Rochester, N. Y. 

_Lawrence L. Dye, 85 South Street, Cuba, 

Vandervoort Rand, 465 Washington Street, 


Buffalo, N. 

John C. Wise, 154 Main Street, Arcade, N, Y. 

Twenty-one out a total of forty-one 
candidates for brokers’ licenses passed 
the qualification tests of the New York 
Insurance Department in New York City 
on October 24. On the same day nine- 
teen out of thirty-four candidates for 
acents’ certificates of authority passed 
the qualification examination. Followine 
are the names of the successful candi- 
dates 

Pass Brokers’ Test 

Charles A. Charlesworth, 51 Chambers Street, 
c/o Herbert J. Goodwin, New York, N. Y 

Francis R. Crave, 1270 Sixth Avenue. c/o 
J. M. Malonev & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 

Daniel A. Donovan, Jr., 150 William Street, 
c/o Royal Indemnity Co.. New York. N. Y. 

A. Lee Ferguson, Hanford & Henderson Brok. 
erage Corp., 6 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Pa aa Goodman, 2 Lafayette Street, New York, 


William S. Grossman, East Forty-second 
Street, c/o Equitable Life. New York, N 


60 





Kenneth F. Holt, 281 Park Avenue, Williston 
Poke, &.. Y. 

Freeman P. Imperato, 82 Eighty-ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sherman _N Kearns, 189 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, | 3 
Rert Kessel, c/o Counts Brokers, Inc., 189 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. 

George H. Koster, 22 Darina Court, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y 

Bernard H. Lowy, °0 William Street, New 
York, N. Y 

Reuben Luskin, c/o Thos. J. Hogan, Inc., 90 
Tohn Street. New York, N. Y¥ 

John F. Masica, Jr., 135 Broadway, c/o Ny- 
amco Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y 

Leo Meisels, 1362 Forty-ninth Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Louis F. Meola, 897 Gates Avenue, c/o Madi 
son Co-op. B. & a Ass'n, Brooklyn. N. Y 

Savi ino _F. Palmieri, & Pleasant Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. 

Clayton E. Schneider. c/o F. A. Schneier 2 
Sons, Inc., 5613 Fifth Avenue, Brook yn, N 

Henry Schuhmann, Jr.. 135 William doa 
c/o Fred’k I. Ettlinger, New York, N. Y 

Maurice L. Stone, 475 Fifth Avenue. New 
York, N. Y. 

Melanie K. Weissenberger, c/o Arthur G. 
Muhlker Co.. Inc., 431 East E’ghty-sixth Street, 
New York City 

Pass Agents’ Test 

William J]. Baum, c/o Horatio J. Sharrett, 
Inc.. 70 Richmond Avenue, Port Richmond, 
3 

Charles A. Calki c/o Automobile Club Ser 
vice, a Hotel + en ania, New York, N. 

George A. Carlock, Jr.. 10 Hanover Square, 
New York. N 

Tohn J. Casey, 150 William Street, New York, 
N. ¥ 

Charles A. Cummings, c/o Automobile Club 
Service, Inc Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
yy 

Reuben Fdelman. 121 North Wellwood Ave 
nue, Lindenhurst, N. Y 

Arthur W. Fox, 168-10 Jamaica Avenue, Ja 


maica, N * 
Henry W. Harrington, c/o Hardware Mutual 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Pennsylvania Leaders 
Honor Kenneth H. Bair 


DINNER GIVEN IN PITTSBURGH 








All Forms of Insurance Represented at 
Testimonial Banquet; Commis- 
sioner Hunt Speaks 





The testimonial dinner given in honor 

of Kenneth H. Bair, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
by the Fire Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh and the Insurance 
Club of Pittsburgh at the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel on Monday evening was well attend- 
ed by a large gathering of the insurance 
people of Pittsburgh and vicinits. Albert 
C. Supplee, president of the Insurance 
Club of Pittsburgh, acted as toastmas- 
ter. He introduced the guests seated 
at the head table, who were as follows: 
Mr. Bair; Owen B. Hunt, Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania; Frank 
D. Moses, secretary-manager, Pennsyl- 
yania Association of Insurance Agents; 
Spencer Welton, vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding; C. C. Kohne, presi- 
dent, Fire Insurance Agents Association 
of Pittsburgh; J. W. Henry, president, 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents; H. S. Bepler. president, Surety 
\ssociation of Pittsburgh; F. S. Kauff- 
man, president, Casualty Association of 
Pittsburgh; A. C. Faegan, president, Ac- 
cident & Health Managers Association 
of Pittsburgh; R. H. Alexander. vice- 
president, Insurance Club of Pittsburgh; 
lack Broughton, president, Smoke and 
Cinder Club; J. M. Thomas, president, 
National Union Fire. 


Moses Commends Bair’s Long Interest 


in Affairs 


Mr. Supplee introduced Mr. Moses as 
the first speaker. Mr. Moses told of his 
long and pleasant experience in working 
side by side with “Ken” Bair in the 
Pennsylvania State Association and of 
his ever apparent interest in the things 
beneficial to the insurance business as a 
whole. 

Mr. Moses was followed by Mr. 
Henry, who expressed the idea that in 
honoring Kenneth Bair with his election 
as president of the National Association 
‘and, in our honoring him, we were in 
fact honoring ourselves because ‘Ken’ 
Bair is one of us.’ 

The next speaker was Commissioner 
Hunt, who paid warm personal compli- 
ments to Mr. Bair and pointed out to 
the insurance agents the need for pre- 
paring themselves to meet the problems 
of the future. He said that regardless 
of politics the social security law enact- 
ed by the last Congress is a step in the 
definite trend of economic conditions of 
the future and that it behooves the wise 
nsurance man to adjust himself to take 
advantage of the opportunities that will 
be presented with these changing condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Bair spoke briefly, expressing ap- 
preciation of the interest of his neigh- 
bors in his election to the office of pres- 
ident of the National Association and 
making a plea for cooperation between 
companies and the agents. He stated 
that the future of the business is depend- 
ent largely upon closer cooperation be- 
tween the companies and the agents and 
that in the conduct of his office he would 
always fully endeavor to be absolutely 
fair and to foster those things which are 
mportant to the institution of insurance 
as a whole. 

Ray committee in charge cunitaned of 
the following : H. S. Bepler, A. E. Mc- 
Closkey, C. A. Reid. H. E. McKelvey, 
James | L. Frew and Chas H. Bokman. 





J. J. CULLITON DEAD 
J. J. Culliton, for fifty years operator 
: an agency in Rochester, N. Y., died 
unday in his home in that city at the 
age of 79 years. Three sons and five 
laughters survive. Mr. Culliton was a 


leader of the Democratic party in the 
up-state region and was once a candi- 
‘ate for state senator in his district. 


National Brokers’ Ass’n 
Leaders Meet in New York 


Members of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
3rokers, meeting in New York last 
Thursday, agreed there should be a revi- 
sion of the association’s constitution and 
by-laws in order to express in better 
form the purposes of the organization. 
Keports were also made by several com- 
mittee chairmen. W. J. Mosenthal, New 
York, outlined the work of the profes- 
sionalization committee, told of the pass- 
age of the New York qualification bill 
and said that similar bills were being 
prepared for introduction in the legis- 
latures of Massachusetts, Illinois . and 
other states. E. S. Litchfield, Boston, 
chairman of the legislative committce, 
urged all member associations to name 
ccmmittees to study the Federal social 
security laws so that brokers will be ac- 
quainted with its provisions. 

In addition to President Julian Lucas, 
inembers of the executive committee 
present included: T. W. Buckley and 
Arthur Goerlich, Bronx Insurance Men’s 
Association; M. L. Nathanson, treasurer 
of the National Association. and H. L. 
Heistad, Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ 
Association; Arthur Arnow and George 
Sullivan, General Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of Metropolitan District; S. D. 
Rosan and Moe Werbelovsky, Inde- 
pendent Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of Brooklyn; J. A. Mudd, Jr., chairman 
of the executive committee, representing 
the Insurance Brokers‘ Association of 
Illinois; E. S. Litchfield, treasurer of the 


National Association, and Collins Gra- 
ham, Insurance Brokers’ Association of 


Massachusetts, and William Schiff, In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of New 
York. The Society of Insurance Brok- 
ers of San Francisco and the St. Louis 
Association of Insurance Brokers were 
not represented, but had delegated their 
voting powers to Mr. Lucas. 

The executive committee was enter- 
tained at a luncheon at the Drug and 
Chemical Club by the board of directors 
of the Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York, Inc., with Lyman E. Thayer, 
president of that association, acting as 
host. Several members of the board 
were present, including C. L. Despard of 
Despard & Co., Inc.; R. E. Kipp of De- 
Lanoy, Kipp & Swan, Inc.; C. O. Pate 
of Pate & Robb; P. T. Stillman; M. B. 
Dutcher of Frank & DuBois, and G. P. 
Nichols of Gaines, Silvey & Nichols. 


Pass N. Y. State Tests 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Casualty Co., Raymond-Commerce Building, New- 
ak, . 

Harry R. Hayes, c/o Alan H. Bonito & Co., 
Inc., 80 a Street, New York, N. Y. 

George C Johnston, Jr., 74-10 Broadw ay, Jack- 
son Heights, De Es 

Frank A. Knobloch, C. O. Schmidt Building, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Isidore Newland, c/o Automobile Club Service, 
Inc., Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. 

Francis E,. O’Callaghan, 50 Mamaroneck "Ave- 
nue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Fred W. Popp, c/o Alan H. pone & Co., 
Inc., 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

John A. Ramsay, 35 Central Avenue, Pearl 
River, N. 
“ Charles Shirley, 75 William Street, 





New York, 


~ ‘Neuman Siegel, 75 William Street, New York, 
¥.. ¥. 


Vaughn Strickland, c/o MacDonald & Strick- 
land, 24 Willow Street, Beacon, N. Y 

Arthur Wasserberger, 113 Fifth Street, 
Island City, N. Y 


N. J. FIELD CLUB TO MEET 


The New Jersey Field Club will hold 
its next meeting on Monday, November 
25, at the Hotel Stacey- Trent in Tren- 
ton. Dinner will be at 6:45 p. m. prompt. 
The speaker is Clifford J. MacGregor, 
for the past five years in Alaska on mis- 
sion for the United States Government 
and also representing the Carnegie In- 
stitute. He will give an illustrated lec- 
ture on life in Alaska. 


JOHN E. HOFFMAN RETURNS 

John E. Hoffman, manager of the 
United States branch of the British & 
Foreign, has returned to New York from 
a trip to Europe. 


Long 











PENNSYLVANIA TAX BULLETIN 





National Board Gives Advice on Pre- 
payment of Taxes Providing For 
a Discount of 4% 

A bulletin dealing with the pre payment 
of taxes in Pennsylvania and copies of 
sections of the law applicable thereto 
have been sent to company members of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
by General Counsel J. H. Doyle. The 
bulletin is as follows: 

“Under date of September 24, 1935, a 
circular letter was issued to all Penn- 
sylvania state taxpayers by the Secre- 
tary of Revenue directing their attention 
to the opportunity, if they desire to take 
advantage of it, to prepay taxes with 
discount of 4% per annum on the amount 
so prepaid together with tax prepayment 
report. On the bottom of the report 
there appears the following notation: 

“(Checks are received subject to final 
payment and at the risk of the tax- 
payer.)’ 

“This quotation is merely to protect 
the state in case the corporation issuing 
the check, or the bank upon which the 
check is drawn, should become financial- 
ly involved, and there seems to be no 
unnecessary risk in scnding the check to 
the department in line with the law as 
you will receive an official receipt from 
the Secretary of Revenue for the pay- 
ments made. Check should be drawn to 
the order of the ‘Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Revenue.’ 
* Ok 

“Under the provisions of these acts 
it appears that domestic companies (fire 
and marine) might pay in advance with 
discount, the taxes that are due for the 
year 1935, payable in 1936, and 1936, pay- 
able in 1937, under the provisions of the 
capital stock tax (Act No. 86) and the 
excise tax on net income (Act No. 91). 
These acts do not apply to companies 
other than domestic companies. 

“Companies organized elsewhere than 
in the state of Pennsylvania are limited 
to a discount for one year on taxes due 
under the gross premium tax for the 
year 1935 and payable in 1936. 

“The discount will be computed from 
the date of payment, provided payment 
is made on or before December 15, 1935.” 


Illinois Code Is Reported 


Without Recommendation 


The Illinois State Senate Insurance 
Committee late last week reported the 
proposed new insurance code to the 
Senate without recommendation, after 
adopting a number of amendments, the 
chief one being the removal of the rate 
section from the code. A separate bill 
will be introduced containing the rate 
provisions. 








Changing Name of School 


Causes Local Dispute 


Westfield, N. J., erected a new junior 
high school building in 1927 and called 
it the Roosevelt Junior High School in 
honor of ex-President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who had died in 1919. At that time 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was not a na- 
tional figure. In order to differentiate 
between the two presidents the West- 
field Board of Education, of which Wal- 
ter F. Beyer, a vice-president of the 
Home of New York and head of the 
company’s automobile department, is 
president, recently voted to change the 
name of the school to the Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School. West- 
field is predominately Republican and 
the Democrats are now claiming the ac- 
tion of the board was a slap at the pres- 
ent President. 





JAMES COHEN DIES 

James Cohen, an insurance: broker of 
620 West 170th Street, New York City, 
died Monday afternoon in the offices of 
the Sterling Underwriters, Inc., 111 John 
Street. He was 57 years old and is sur- 
vived by his widow, his mother, a broth- 
er and three sisters. Funeral services 
were held Wednesday. 


‘are unusual and 


Talks Over the Radio 
In Role of Philologist 





WELLINGTON POTTER 


Wellington (Duke) Potter of Roches- 
ter, a local agent who is known through- 
out the East and Middle West as one 
of the most forceful speakers on the 
subject of combating non-stock competi- 
tion, now appears in a new role. On 
Tuesday afternoon from five to five-fif- 
teen o’clock Mr. Potter broadcasted over 
the Columbia network from _ Station 
WABC in New York on the correct 
meaning and derivation of many words 
in common use today. His presentation 
was entitled “The King’s English.” He 
drew upon his own collection of words 
and expressions in use in speech and 
literature whose origin and derivation 
interesting. He holds 
that much of the value and true meaning 
of words is not understood. This knowl- 
edge came to Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
through the years of assistance they have 
given their three children in their school 
studies, 





DISCUSS LIQUOR WAREHOUSES 

Representatives of several fire insur- 
ance companies and of the Schenley 
Products Corporation met in New York 
yesterday to discuss the construction of 
new whiskey warehouses which the 
liquor manufacturer will erect. Fire un- 
derwriters as a rule are now opposed to 
the construction of large open rack 
whiskey warehouses where a_ tremen- 
dous amount of whiskey can be concen- 
trated—and subjected to extraordinary 
fire hazards. Instead fire companies pre- 
fer five or six story floored warehouses 
reinforced with concrete and equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. 





ALEXANDER J. ARNOLD DIES 

\lexander J. Arnold, local agent at 
Avoca, N. Y., since 1899, died at his 
office recently following a heart attack 
He was 83 vears of age and had served 
as mayor of Avoca for three terms be- 


sides holding public office for half a 
century prior to retirement in January 
of this vear. 


UP-STATE AGENT DIES 


John McGaffin, local agent of Water- 
ford, N. Y., and a veteran of two wars, 
died last Saturday night at his home 
He is survived by his widow and daugh 
ger, 


Joseph W. Scheer. an adjuster of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., at the Newark, N. J., office, resides 
in Lawrenceville, N. ]., and is also gin 
ing attention to in Trenton and 
Mercer County. 


losses 
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TALES of the ROAD 
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A friend of mine up-state walked into 
a restaurant with a friend of his recent- 
ly who is particular about his food, and 
the latter asked the waitress, before he 
sat down, “Who is spoiling the food in 
the kitchen today ?” 

*~ * cs 
Conversational Gems 

Conversation overheard between two 
travelers sitting at a hotel window and 
having nothing particular to talk about: 

“IT wonder what that man hasn’t got 
in the pail he’s carrying ?” 

“We probably will never know.’ 

This is what you might call “damfool 
conversation” for the fun of it. 

* +, 
Even Supposed Wealth Talks 

While at Oswego recently the bar- 
keeper of the hotel asked our agent who 
I was. Our agent, who is somewhat of 
a humorist, reminded the barkeeper that 
he had often spoken to him about a rich 
uncle from out of town who visited him 
off and on. “That gentleman,” he said, 
“is my uncle.” This news spread and I 
noticed being pointed out to _ others. 
Also the employes seemed particularly 
active in waiting on me, in expectation, 
I suppose, of a fat tip. Every chamber- 


maid, bell- hop, porter et al. called me 
by name, smothered me with “good 
mornings,” “good evenings,” “this and 


that, sir,” etc. Money (even supposed 

wealth) does seem to talk. 
* * * 

Give the Story Teller a Break 

It is usual for raconteurs to tell their 


listeners, “If you have heard this one, 
tell me.” I have varied this recently by 
saying, “If you have heard this one, 
don’t teli me.” Even if a listener has 
heard a story, why not give the teller 


the little pleasure of having him think 
he is telling him a new one? It doesn’t 
hurt the listener, and the teller is grate- 
ful. You can close your ears and put on 


a smile for his benefit. You can also 
apply this to my “tales,” as in the six 
years I have been writing this column 


it may happen that I repeat. 
* * * 


Collection Methods Not in the Book 

And referring to the above, I don’t 
remember telling of an agent in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., who in 1895 owed my com- 
pany about $400 with no money in sight. 
He was a great poker player, and one 
morning surprised me with about $300 
he had won the night before. He asked 
me whether I would accept this “tainted 
money,” as some people consider gam- 
bling ungodly. I did not refuse it. The 
rest of the deficit was made up by col- 
lecting from him all the fees he got as 
justice of the peace in fixing up Civil 
War pension papers in his office over a 
period of three or more days. These are 
the kind of collection methods that are 
not outlined in credit departments’ in- 
structions or sug gestions. 

* * 
How to “Feel” Colors 

During a lull in business conversation 
between myself and an agent he asked 
me whether I knew that you could “feel” 
colors. “All right,” said I: “I'll bite 
How do you feel colors?” “Well, we 
‘feel blue’ when some of you fellows 
come around to collect or cancel, don’t 
we? And we ‘feel green’ when some of 
you explain use and occupancy.” 

+ * * 
Woes of a Supervisor 

\ prominent adjuster on the southern 
tier of New York State, English by 
birth with an English insurance experi- 


ence, and thence to Canada and_ the 
United States, told me he knew of a 
home office supervisor whose duty was 
to scrutinize inspectors’ detailed reports. 
One inspector had stated on his report: 
“Heating: gas, for heating hot water.” 
In red pencil, with great bureaucratic 
pleasure and vim, he wrote on the re- 
port: “Why is heating needed to heat 
water that is hot?” Also, an inspector 
had mentioned the fact that he could not 
gain access to a certain occupancy and 
report thereon because the occupant was 
out. Two years later the same inspector 
reported, “Still out.” This gave the su- 
pervisor a fit. 
* * * 
Odd Pleasures of Some People 

The above brings to my recollection 
the following story: A traveler asked a 
companion, “What kind of man is so 
and so?” “Oh, he’s the kind that, when 
he gets to the writing table in his hotel 
room and sees a sheet of paper left by 
the previous occupant with figures lined 
up for addition, either checks up the ad- 
dition if made, or, if not made, adds up 
the figures. There are such people, you 
know.” Very true. They get joy out of 
checking up anything, however trivial. 


Kentucky Reduces Rates 
On Many Public Buildings 


Insurance Commissioner McKay Reed 
of Kentucky has ordered reductions of 
trom 4% to 35% in the fire insurance 


rates on public buildings, following con- 


ferences with the Kentucky Actuarial 
3ureau and the Kentucky Division of 
Fire Prevention. The Commissioner has 


also ordered elimination of present 
charges for certain types of flues and 
open foundations in dwellings in cities 
of the first to sixth class. 

The reductions apply to churches, con- 
vents, orphanages, almshouses, asylums, 
monasteries, court houses, municipal fire 


department houses, hospitals, sanitari- 
ums, jails, libraries, municipal park 
buildings, public museums, schools, col- 


leges, stadiums and other buildings owned 
and occupied by the state. 

Reed said the changes in public build- 
ing insurance wil! produce the following 
approximate rate reductions: 

Fireproof construction, entire state, 
20% on buildings and 84% on contents: 
brick construction, entire state except 
Louisville, Covington and Newport, cities 
rated up to eighth class, 22% reduction 
on buildings and 11.3% on contents; 
frame construction, entire state except 
Louisville, Covington and Newport, cities 
up to eighth class, 14.3% on buildings and 
12.4% on contents. In ninth and tenth 
class cities the reduction on buildings is 
4.8% on buildings and the same percent- 
age on contents. 


Newark Grand Jury Moves 
To Outlaw Deputy Badges 


The Essex County, New Jersey, Grand 
Jury investigating crime condition in the 
Newark area, which is headed by Hen- 
don Chubb of Chubb & Son, New York, 
announced last week that it would seek 
legislation to prohibit the special deputy 
and courtesy card racket in New Jersey. 
Widespread appointment of special dep- 
uties does not aid law enforcement, it 
is charged, but “constitutes a serious 
hindrance to the work of law enforce- 
ment officers.” 
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Fred A. Hubbard Honored 


At San Francisco Dinner 


Fred A. Hubbard, president of the 
Globe & Rutgers, was guest of honor 
at a dinner given for him by old friends 
and former associates in the Western 
field at the Bohemian Club in San Fran- 
cisco. Those at the dinner included the 
following: Arthur M. Brown and Arthur 
M. Brown, Jr., of Edward Brown & 


Sons; McClure Kelly, Ins. Co. of North 
America; William Deans and B. O. Sel- 
bach of Selbach & Deans; A. T. Bailey 
of the North British; Harry L. Simpson, 
Great American-Phoenix of Hartford; 
Thomas H. Anderson, L. & L. & G- 
Royal; E. C. Fox, Cravens, Dargan & 


Fox, and Mr. Hubbard. 





Pearl Has House-Warming 


At Western Department 


The Chicago offices of the Western 
department of Pearl-American fleet act- 
ed as host early last week to agents and 
officers of other companies, the occasion 
being the opening of this new depart- 
ment on the twelfth floor of the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building. Vincent L. 
Gallagher, Western manager, acted as 
host and was assisted in receiving guests 
by Stewart B. Hopps of the New York 
office; Ralph Rawlings of Cleveland, 
president of the Monarch Fire; J. F. 
Guinness, president of the Eureka Se- 
curity; F. S. Stewart and F. G. Krueger, 
assistant managers of the Western de- 
partment; Allen E. Hendricks of New 
York, manager of the engineering de- 
partment, and E. T. Lyons of Cleveland. 
The offices were beautifully decorated 
with large bouquets of chrysanthemums 
and asters. 





Officers Nominated For 


Massachusetts Society 


Frank J. Harringion of Obrion, Rus- 
sell & Co. of Boston has been nominated 
for president of the Insurance Society 
of Massachusetts. Elections will be held 
at the annual meeting at the Parker 
House on December 12. Other officers 
nominated are as follows: vice-presi- 
dents, Fred A. Bailey of Field & Cowles, 
Andrew Nelson of Kaler, Carney & Liff- 
ler Co. and Francis J. O'Hara of John 
C. Paige & Co.; secretary-treasurer, 
Fred J. Devereaux of Patterson, Wylde 
& Co. 

The following are nominated to the 
board of directors for two -vears: H. A. 
McKenna of the London Guarantee & 
Accident; Frank Butcher of Obrion, Rus- 
sell & Co.; William Sturgis of the North 
British & Me reantile; John E. O’Neil of 
Russell, Fairfield & Ellis, and Clayton 


Ellis of the Aetna. 
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Recently Henry Hull, 
averted a panic at a Chicago 
theatre by “bawling out” an audience 
made nervous by dense clouds of smoke 
from a fire in the kitchen grease pits of 
a nearby hotel. The hotel blaze was 
quickly extinguished by firemen. As the 
audience grew restless Hull stopped his 
performance, walked to the footlights 
and, instead of delivering the usual 
speech of assurance, began a tirade 
“You're fine ones, you are. All you have 
to do is sit there and watch. Here we 
have to smell this smoke and try to give 
a performance at the same time. If 
there was any danger we'd be the first 
ones out of here. Now come back and 
sit down!” His speech halted the exo- 
dus. A few of the departing guests be- 
gan to file back to their seats. 

The action of this cool-headed, clear- 
thinking actor recalls a serious fire in 


Road,” 


Newark, N. J., twenty-five years ago 
when the late Harry Martin, superin- 
tendent of the Salvage Corps, saved the 


lives of over thirty men and girls by his 
quick, forceful action. The fire occurred 
on November 26, 1910. and got a good 
start in an old brick building, occupied 
by several tenants and employing many 
girls. A second alarm had been sounded 
and apparatus was rushing to the call. 
Panic stricken girls and men appeared 
at the windows; escape by fire escapes 
and stairs had been cut off. The fire de- 
partment started rescue work on the 
north side, while Martin and his crew 
spread their old-fashioned net on the 
south | side. Brandishing an axe and 
shouting and swearing in his command 
ing voice, used only at fires or in emer 
gencies, Martin ordered the girls {0 
jump one by one as he directed, threat- 
ening them if they disobeyed his orders, 
and in this way had them so completely 
under his control that not one life was 
lost, as did occur in the other sectiot 
where several jumped at one time, break- 
ing the net, or just jumped blind. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


Barthelmes Presents Historical 
Background of Inland Marine Risks 


While nothing in insurance is older 
than ocean marine insurance, nothing is 
newer or quite as modern as inland ma- 
rine insurance. Thus A. Wesley Bar- 
thelmes, manager of the inland marine 
department of the America Fore group, 
introduced last week the subject of inland 
marine coverage to the students of the 
Insurance Society of New York taking 
this course. The speaker devoted himself 
ty outlining the history of this form of 
coverage and giving the background of 
the present nationwide definition and in- 
terpretation of inland marine underwrit- 
ing powers, Saying in part: 

Inland marine business, while an out- 
shoot of ocean marine, has a distinct 
set-up of its own and should be treated 
independently. A working knowledge of 
ocean marine principles and_ practices, 
however, is a decided asset to anyone un- 
dertaking inland work. 

The insuring of automobiles was 
handled almost entirely by the marine of- 
fices until twenty years ago when the busi- 
ness expanded to a point where a special 
division of our business for automobile 
insurance was necessary. The insuring 
of airplanes has always been a subject for 
marine treatment. 

Tourist and travelers sought cover of 
personal effects and baggage while travel- 
ing and the tourist floater was conceived. 
The salesmen’s sample floater, personal 
jewelry floater and fine arts policy were 
also early inland covers. 

This business was written by a few 
offices doing principally an ocean marine 
business until the post-war period set in. 
Following the short-lived boom period at 
that time there was a dearth of marine 
premium income. The earlier substantial 
premiums derived from war risk writings 
had disappeared and the marine under- 
writer seeking new avenues of revenue 
paid more attention to the development of 
inland transits and floaters. 


Growth of New Inland Lines 


Countless opportunities arose for con- 
tracts insuring property being moved from 
one place to another within this country 
and Canada. Not only were goods in- 
sured while actually in transit but tem- 
porary cover was granted while at loca- 
tions enroute such as terminals, depots, 
carriers’ sheds and places of packing and 
unpacking incidental to transit. The mo- 
tor truck was making its impress upon 
transportation methods in this country and 
becoming a sharp competitor of the rail- 
roads for freight movements. 

Accumulated wealth gave expression to 
large personal possessions of works of art, 
jewelry and similar valuable property for 
display or adornment. Fur garments once 
considered a luxury became a necessity 
and society and shop girls alike became 
proud possessors of these valuable and 
useful articles. Travel to warmer south- 
ern climes in the winter and to Europe 
in the summer took tremendous strides 
and insurance of baggage became increas- 
ingly important. 

Opportunity abounded for the sale of 
floaters to protect this property—transpor- 
tation floaters, trip transit policies, fine 
arts policies, personal jewelry and fur 
floaters, tourist baggage floaters and many 
others created a trend resulting in the 
establishing of a new division of our busi- 
ness—inland marine. Not only was this 
business conducted by the marine offices 
but the fire companies whose charters in- 
cluded the privilege of writing marine 
business cast covetous glances at this new 
field for business development and set up 
inland marine departments of their own 
for the special and sole handling of risks 
coming within this classification. 

Inland marine insurance is essentially 
transportition insurance. A former In- 
surance Commissioner of New York State 
declared the jewelry floater to be transit 
surance inasmuch as personal jewelry 
eing an article of personal adornment 
was for the most part being worn on the 
Person and thus “in a state of transit.” 
ourists’ baggage or salesmen’s samples 


while temporarily in a hotel can be con- 
sidered for this purpose in the course of 
or incidental to transportation. 

Marine insurers are not required to file 
their forms and rates with state authori- 
ties. The business does not lend itself 
readily to standardization. The many and 
varying places of exposure, uncertain 
routings of shipments and methods of 
transportation as well as many other simi- 
lar factors conspire to render regulation 
impracticable. Fitting the peculiar insur- 
ance requirements of the assured on ma- 
rine subjects requires tailor-made con- 
tracts in many cases, If elasticity and 


comprehensiveness on honest-to-goodness 
marine business were denied marine in- 
surers the class would lose its value to 
the insuring public, become demoralized 
and undoubtedly would be chased to other 
shores. 

Formation of I. U. B. 

Several years ago a growing need arose 
for more flexibility in the handling of 
multiple location fire risks than the long 
established board, bureau and exchange 
rules provided, Unwittingly or otherwise 
relief was sought, at times, for the han- 
dling of such applications under inland 
marine contracts because of a misconcep- 
tion of the purpose of the inland marine 
policy. Fire insurance on stocks of mer- 
chandise in chain stores for instance is no 
subject for inland marine cover and right- 
thinking marine men everywhere rebel 
against this misuse of their facilities. 

Howeyer, business concerns under 
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changing conditions required new and pro- 
gressive methods for handling of mul- 
tiple-location fluctuating reporting forms. 
The fire people tackled the job in a con- 
structive manner. One of the most no- 
table and forward-looking developments 
in the fire business was the organization 
of the Interstate Underwriters Board es- 
tablished in 1929 with headquarters in 
New York City and branches throughout 
the country. The Interstate Underwriters 
Board (or I. U. B. as it is more popularly 
known) fostered by association compa- 
nies devised various forms for the con- 
venient efficient and sensible conduct of 
multiple location risks. Thus the insur- 
ance buying public’s requirements in this 
particular were met. The I. U. B. forms 
provide a highly satisfactory means of 
covering property at numerous specific 
stated locations but do not cover during 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Agents Secure Changes 


In Census Questionnaire 


GET MORE PRIVACY ON INCOME 





Will Record Premium Income Rather 
Than Gross Commissions; Replies 


to be Held Confidential 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has agreed to go along with the 
forthcoming insurance census, part of 
the nation-wide business census to be 
made with PWA funds by the Bureau of 
Census of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The association, however, before approv- 
ing the census, had the wording of one 
of the questions to be asked agents and 
brokers changed. 

lt became known Wednesday that 
Kenneth H. Bair, president of the asso- 
ciation, had visited the census head- 
quarters in Philadelphia and informed 
Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley, in charge of 
the insurance division, that the associa- 
tion objected to the form of Questions 
5 and 6. 

The association took exception to the 
wording of Question 5, which called for 
“gross commissions from insurance 
sales.” Bair asked that this be changed 
to read “premium income.” He also 
asked that agents and brokers be permit- 
ted to answer Questions 5 and 6, deal- 
ing with operating receipts and listing 
receipts from all sources, by themselves 
in the privacy of their own offices and 
mailing the questionnaire instead of fill- 
ing in the questions in the presence of 
the enumerator as the original regula- 
tions provided. 

Dr. Lockley is said to have told Mr. 
Bair that the Bureau of Census would 
make the changes requested. Also that 
there was no intention on the part of 
census officials to offend agents or any 
class of insurance men or companies. 
And that the census was strictly statis- 
tical with no inferences or recommenda- 
tions to be made. Dr. Lockley also stated 
that each reply would be held strictly 
confidential and that only the statisti- 
cians would be permitted to see them. 


J. H. McElroy Retires As 
Oklahoma Board Secretary 


J. H. McElroy, retiring rate expert for 
the Oklahoma Insurance Board, was 
honored guest at a meeting of the 
Ancient and Honorable Order of Blue 
Goose on Monday, November 11. In 
appreciation of his long and efficient 
service, he was presented with a life 
membership in the international organi- 
zation and a suitable token expressing 
the regard and friendliness of the Okla- 
homa insurance fraternity. In retiring 
from the office he had held for many 
years, Mr. McElroy is carrying with him 
the warm friendship and respect of not 
only the state insurance officials but of 
many others. 

He went to Oklahoma in 1905 with the 
Oklahoma Inspection Bureau. In 1908 
he was appointed actuary of the State 
Insurance Department. With exception 
of an interim of about two years he has 
been with the Department and State In- 
surance Board to date. He terminated 
his activity with the Board on Novem- 
ber 15 when his successor, Mott Keys, 
stepped into the office. 








Willemson in London To 
Attend Rendtorff Wedding 


Paul Willemson, secretary of Sterling 
Offices, Ltd., of New York, reinsurance 
intermediaries, and Mrs. Willemson are 
now in London to attend the wedding on 
November 30 of Miss Margaret Rend- 
torff to Stephen Empedocles at St. 
Clement Danes Church. Miss Rendtorff 
is the only daughter of Mr. Rendtorff, 
manager of Sterling Offices, Ltd., in 
London, who was recently in New York, 
and Mrs. Rendtorff. Mr. Empedocles is 
London manager of the Bank of Near 
East. Mr. and Mrs. Willemson expect 
to be back in New York before Christ- 
mas, following a visit to the Continent. 
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MILLS 30 YEARS WITH ROYAL 





Manager of Group Office in Philadelphia 
Honored With Batch of New 
Business on Anniversary 

William T. Mills, Jr., manager of the 
Royal group branch in Philadelphia, was 
given a rare tribute last Friday by his 
staff and agents on his thirtieth anni. 
versary with the company. When he 
entered his office he found his desk coy. 
ered with 500 complimentary orders, all 
of it new business, written especially 
for the occasion. 

That night Mr. Mills was entertained 
by members of his staff at an informa] 
dinner at the Adelphia Hotel, where he 
was presented with a lamp for his home. 
Mr. Mills joined the Royal’s New York 
office as an office boy on November 15, 
1905. He went up the ranks—endorse- 
ment clerk, reinsurance clerk, assistant 
city inspector, assistant counterman for 
New York City. In 1907 he was trans- 
ferred to the agency department as map 
clerk and assistant examiner for Penn- 
sylvania, later advancing to chief exam- 
iner for New York suburban and acting 
as counterman for the New York agency 
department. During the first half of 
1917 he made inspections in the New 
York suburban field, later that year be- 
ing made a special in that territory. In 
1918 he was transferred to Harrisburg as 
special in eastern and central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He was recalled to the New York of- 
fice in August, 1924, where he spent four 
months studying the operation of each 
department. In January, 1925, he was 
sent to Philadelphia as associate man- 
ager of the branch office with Mortimer 
Skinner. When the latter retired in 
January, 1927, Mr. Mills succeeded him 
as local manager. 





Trade Commission Bans 
Price Fixing Practices 


The Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued against eighteen manufacturers of 
fire extinguishing equipment an order to 
cease and desist from certain price fixing 
and other practices. The defendant 
companies contended that their practices 
were in accord with the recent N.RA. 
code for their industry. The order pro- 
hibits price fixing by agreement among 
the manufacturers and likewise bans re- 
fusal to continue to sell fire extinguish- 
ing equipment and supplies to dealers 
who will agree not to sell at less than 
the fixed price. 


CLARENCE J. NEARE DEAD 

Clarence J. Neare, 71 years of age 
and senior partner of Neare, Gibbs & 
Co. of Cincinnati, well-known river ma- 
rine insurance agency, died at his home 
near Cincinnati recently as the result 
of a stroke he suffered four weeks ago. 
He had been active in the business up 
to that time. The late Capt. George W. 
Neare, father of the deceased, founded 
the agency. Clarence J. Neare joined 
the office about fifty years ago and be- 
came widely-known and highly respected 
throughout the Middle West and _ the 
Southern states bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi River. Surviving Mr. Neare are 
his widow, a son and two daughters. 
‘The son, George W. Neare, 2nd, is 4 
partner in the agency. 


ADOPTS LOSS PAYMENT RULE 
The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific, at its semi-annual meeting 
last Friday adopted the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ recommendation 
for a revision in the loss payment rule. 
Earthquake rates in Montana will be 
continued at present levels. At present 
they are the same as in the San Fran- 
cisco area. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ ANNIVERSARY 

The Insurance Accountants’ Associa 
tion will celebrate its fifteenth anniver- 
sary in December with an evening ° 
entertainment. While the exact date 
has not been chosen, there will be a short 
business meeting preceding the lighter 
part of the program. 
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Supreme Court Denies Equity Suit 


To Avoid Threatened Suit At Law 


The Camden Fire brought suit in 
equity in the Federal district court for 
western Missouri against Pete di Gio- 
yanni and his wife to cancel two insur- 
ance policies. One policy, for $3,000, cov- 
ered a building held by the defendants 
as tenanis by the entirety. The other, 
for $1,500, covered the husband's per- 
sonal property in the building. The dis- 
trict court dismissed the suit on the 
ground that the amount in controversy 
did not exceed $3,000. Its decree was 
reversed by the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 75 F. (2d) 303. The latter de- 
cree was reversed on November 11 by 
the United States Supreme Court for the 
following reasons: 

The insurance company alleged excess 
of insurance, excess of value of insured 
property and causing the destruction of 
the property by fire, all in the execution 
of a conspiracy; that the defendants 
threatened suits at law to recover the 
full amounts of the policies. The Su- 
preme Court said, in an opinion by Mr. 
Justice Stone, that, the two policies be- 
ing separate contracts, with different 
beneficiaries, it was conceded that no 
suit at law could be maintained upon 
them in the Federal courts, since neither 
exceeded $3,000, the Federal courts’ jur- 
isdictional minimum limit, and the two 
independent causes of action upon them 
could not be joined in a single suit at 
law. 

The Supreme Court has recently point- 
ed out that equity will not compel the 
cancellation and surrender of an insur- 
ance policy procured by fraud where the 
loss has occurred and a suit at law to 
recover the amount of the loss is pend- 
ing or threatened. In this case the com- 
pany’s bill showed that the loss had oc- 
curred and suits at law on the policies 
were pending, and there was no showing 
that the defenses of fraud of the de- 
fendants and their alleged destruction 
of the insured property could not be set 





A. G. Cassin Resigns As 
Globe & Rutgers Secretary 


A. G. Cassin, secretary of the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire for many years and head 
of the loss department, has resigned. His 
experience includes fire loss adjustment 
in many parts of this country, South 
America and Cuba and also marine losses 
following the rapid growth of this busi- 
ness at the time of the World War. Be- 
fore being made secretary Mr. Cassin 
served for some time as assistant secre- 
lary of the G. & R. 





Expect Florida Hurricane 
Losses to Reach $1,000,000 


_Despite the severity of the latest hur- 
ricane to hit Miami and other sections 
of Florida it is not expected that the 
surance losses will exceed $1,000,000. 
More than 2,000 claims have been filed 
with the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau, which has set up headquarters 
at Miami to adjust these losses. B. K. 
Clapp, Southeastern department mana- 
ger, and his staff of over fifty adjusters 
are surveying the damage done. 


FACTORY CALLED FIRE MENACE 


With the determination to protect em- 
Ployes from the fire hazard in unsafe 
factory buildings, Labor Commissioner 
John J. Toohey, Jr., of New Jersey, has 
started a campaign to close all factories 
in the state that come under the “un- 
safe and fire hazard menace.” The first 
factory to feel that order is located in 
Newark and has been ordered closed 
down. Last August the factory inspec- 





tors ordered a number of repairs to be 
made in the building, but the orders were 
Not carried out. 


up and litigated as easily in a suit at 
law as in equity. (Unclow v. New York 
Life Ins. Co., 293 U. S. 379, 384.) 

Want of the jurisdictional amount in 
controversy which deprives a Federal 
court of its authority to act at law is 
not ground for invoking its equity 
powers, the court held. 

It was also held that the right to 
equitable relief could not be invoked to 
save the company the possible inconven- 
ience of trying two law suits instead of 
one. 

Finally, it was held that the threat- 
ened injury to the company was of too 
slight amount to justify a Federal court 
of equity, in the exercise of its discre- 
tion, in according a remedy which would 
entail denial of a jury trial to the de- 
fendants and withdraw from the juris- 
diction of the state courts suits which 
could not otherwise be brought into the 
Federal courts. 


THOUGHTS ON CONTINGENTS 





Southern Agent Offers Several Sugges- 
tions on Payment of Contingent 
Commissions to Producers 

In connection with the movement 
among agents in several states in the 
East to secure contingent commissions 
in addition to the regular compensation 
the thoughts of Albert R. Wenart, chair- 
man of the special committee on con- 
tingent commissions of the Southern 
Agents Conference, are interesting. He 
believes that if the fire companies really 
desire to have their agents exercise un- 
derwriting judgment in passing upon 
risks, then there must be some reward 
given for this extra work and occasignal 
sacrifice of premium income. 

Granting that company expenses and 
agents’ commissions in the aggregate are 
too high, Mr. Wenart believes that com- 
petent agents are receiving too little 
while a vast horde of unqualified pro- 
ducers are being overpaid. He suggests 
that the companies establish a flat basic 
commission of about 15% which would 
cover expenses but would not be high 
enough to attract floaters and part- 


timers to the insurance business. On top 
of this flat commission agents could earn 
a 20% contingent commission. This lib- 
eral offer, Mr. Wenart believes, would 
bring a mich better selection of risks to 
the stock companies and at the same 
time lead to an actual reduction in ac- 
quisition cost totals, through elimination 
of poorer agents and risks. He feels that 
company expenses can be reduced and 
should be if agents are to feel happy in 
their task of exercising greater under- 
writing responsibility. 

In figuring contingents Mr, Wenart 
suggests that brokerage business sent to 
an agent by a company should not be in- 
cluded in the experience figures. Brok- 
erage business accepted by the agent 
from a broker or other agent, however, 
would be included. In order to prevent 
an agent from deliberately discriminating 
against one or more companies in his 
office in order to build up his contin- 
gents, the suggestion is made that the 
contingent commissions actually paid to 
the agent should be based upon the en- 
tire agency experience. By this method 
all companies would be placed upon the 
same basis in an agent’s mind regardless 
of individual loss experience during the 
early part of any year. 
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Jack Frost is your guest—but watch him! 
He is full of tricks, and at times pretty 
cold-blooded, particularly when he gets to 
playing around with sprinkler systems. 
The best way to safeguard against his de- 
structive antics is to see that all your clients 
and prospects who need it, have adequate 


SPRINKLER 


LEAKAGE 
The “Springfield Group” 


first to write this form of coverage. 


INSURANCE 


was one of the 
It is 


one of the best in which to write it today. 
If you want assistance in selling it, get in 
touch with your “Springfield Group” Spe- 


cial Agent, today. 
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Payment of One Claim Does Not 


Prevent Contesting Second Claim 


to the 
a policy 


The Globe & Rutgers issued 
Atlantic & Gulf Shipping Co. 
on a flat-deck lighter covering the dan- 
gers and perils of the sea. While under 
charter to a paving company and being 
towed on an inland waterway from 
Georgetown to McClellaville, 5S. C., with 
a load of sand, the lighter took a “sheer” 
and collided with the port bank of the 
creek, her seams split and she sank. She 
was floated, towed to dry dock and re- 
paired. Insured claimed from the com- 
pany $1,175, repairs and salvage costs. 
‘The owners later discovered the lighter 
had been “hogged,” i.e., bumped up in 
the middle and down at the ends, and 
advised the insurance brokers of this 
discovery and that their claim did not 
include the hogging claim which was 
held in abeyance ntil actual damage, if 
any, could be ascertained. 

The Globe & Rutgers mailed insured a 
check for $1,175, stating that if and when 
further claim was presented it would be 
considered and paid if covered by the 
policy. A subsequent claim by insured 
for the hogging damage was rejected be- 
cause (1) the damage was not repaired, 
and (2) the lighter was inherently de- 
fective in construction and unseaworthy. 


In an action by insured on the policy 
“eg -Georgia Court of Appeals held, 181 
S. E. 310, that the defendant having re- 
eae to pay the claim on the above 
mentioned two grounds was not thereby 
estopped from defending on the further 
ground that the accident was not caused 
by a peril of the sea. 

The trial court charged the jury that 
the payment of the $1,175 prevented the 
defendant from claiming that the occur- 
rence was not covered by the policy, 
that is, that it was not a peril against 
which the policy insured. The appellate 
court held that payment of the first claim 
did not estop the insurance company 
from contending that another claim sub- 
sequently made was not covered by the 
policy, although both claims arose out of 
the same occurrence, and it could find no 
authority in the decisions for such a po- 
sition. It added that if there had been 
only one claim for damages and the in- 
surer paid part of it without objection, 
this certainly might have been a waiver 
of its rights as to liability for the entire 
amount, but here two separate claims 
were presented, covering damages of a 
different kind and character. Judgment 
for plaintiff in overruling defendant’s 
motion for a new trial was reversed. 





Marine Union Congratulates 
A. Rinman on 60th Birthday 


Axel Rinman, prominent Swedish ma- 
rine underwriter and president of the 
International Union of Marine Insurance, 
recently celebrated his sixtieth birthday. 
To show their appreciation of his years 
of service in behalf of the Union the 
members of the Union sent him a con- 
gratulatory message which said in part: 

“It is with special pleasure that we 
make use of this occasion to express our 
heartiest congratulations. At the same 
time it is a pleasure to review the past 
ten years, a decade in which the history 
of our Union has been so closely linked 
with your name. Indeed, the program 
set by you, Mr. President, and pursued 
with your own singleness of aim, has de- 
termined the development of our Union. 

“We recall your opening speech on 
‘the international tasks of the Union in 
regard to the future,’ delivered by you 
on your election as president of the 
Union. You described it as a vital ques- 
tion of the Union to win the English 
and French marine insurance markets to 
active support of our international ef- 
forts. With joyful satisfaction it may 
be stated that your well-planned and un- 
wearied work has largely succeeded in 
achieving the object aimed at. You your- 
self undertook at that time journeys to 
London and Paris and your personality, 
your diplomatic skill and your powers of 
persuasion succeeded in gaining a sympa- 
thetic interest in the Union. You have 
ceaselessly and with great energy and 
tenacity of purpose continued to win new 
members, and your success especially in 
Scandinavia, England and France is 
shown by the large addition to our mem- 
bership that has come from these coun- 
tries. This has been the surest proof of 
the right understanding that lay in your 
ideas and at the same time it indicates 
how respect for our Union and how its 


international importance have been 
strengthened.” 
ONTARIO AGENT DIES 
William J. Webster, 48, insurance 


agency proprietor of Brockville, Ont., 


died November 6 in a hospital in that 
city following an operation. 


Deputy Chairman of Two 
British Companies Dies 


Sir Mark Webster Jenkinson, a mem- 
ber of various important Government 
committees and deputy chairman of 
sritain’s two best known automobile of- 
fices—Car & General Insurance Corp. 
and Motor Union Insurance Co.—has 
died at Horley, England, aged 5 

On leaving Wesley College, Sheffield, 
Mr. Jenkinson became a chartered ac- 
countant, being first prizeman at the 
final examination of the Institute in 1901. 
Afterwards he was made a fellow of the 
Institute. In the war Mr. Jenkinson was 
appointed controller of the department 
of factory audit and costs at the Muni- 
tions Ministry, and after the war chief 
liquidator of contracts at the Ministry. 
One of his most important Government 
services was on the May Economy Com- 
mittee in 1931, which was headed by Sir 
George May, former secretary of the 
Prudential. As a reward for his many 
services to the state he was made a 








L’Atlantique’s Owners Are 
Undecided Over Dock Dues 


Contrary to earlier reports, the Com- 
pagnie Sud-Atlantique announces that it 
has not arrived at any decision to take 
legal proceedings against the underwrit- 
ers of the burned vessel L’Atlantique to 
recover the dues paid to the Ministry of 
Marine for keeping the ship in the Ho- 
met Basin, Cherbourg. 

The total cost to date of keeping L’At- 
lantique in the Homet Basin is 6,818,000 
francs (about $455,000) of which 4,600,- 
000 francs is for berthing charges only. 
Up to the present the company has punc- 
tually remitted the amount of dues to 
the Ministry of Marine, as the case of 
[.’Atlantiaue itself is still the subject of 
legal proceedings. 

As was renorted recently, the company 
has now refused to nay the dues for 
October and November, totaling 340,000 
francs, pending the consideration by the 
Ministry of Marine of its application for 
a reduction in the dues. 


German Underwriters Charge 
Higher Rates on British Ships 


The British marine world has been 
surprised to learn that German under- 
writers have continued to quote higher 
rates for war insurance on merchandise 
consigned by British vessels in some 
routes than on similar cargo carried by 
ships of other nationality, excepting Ital- 
ians. It had been known that various 
Continental insurance companies had re- 
cently been discriminating in this way, 
but these ceased to do so when the An- 
vlo-Italian tension eased. 

The only reason advanced for the 
original discrimination was the wide- 
spread belief on the Continent that there 
was a possibility of separate action by 
the United Kingdom in the case of Italy 
outside the League of Nations. Eventual- 
ly it was realized that such an idea was 
entirely unjustified. 





Washington Modifies the 
Inland Marine Definition 


Insurance Commissioner William A. 
Sullivan of Washington has amended the 
nation-wide definition and interpretation 
of inland marine underwriting powers 
in his state to allow writing of the per- 
sonal property floater, holding that such 
broad covers are in the interest of the 
insuring public and that restrictions only 
tend to invite competition from non-ad- 
mitted companies. He has also lifted the 
restrictions against coverage in the per- 
manent residence of the assured which 
the nation-wide definition imposes on 
tourist and personal floaters and silver- 
ware floaters and modified the furriers’ 

















C.B.E. in 1918 and promoted to K.B.E. customers’ policies so that complete pro- 
in 1926. Sir Mark held a number of im- tection may be extended under one pol- 
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Inland Marine 
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transportation, such risks being writtey 
under inland marine policies where they 
properly belong. 


Development of the Definition 


There persisted, however, cases where 
the transit policy was extended to cover 
at locations in a manner which the fire 
and casualty people felt constituted a tres- 
pass on their fields. Naturally, an jm. 
possible situation arose when the assured 
obtained varying forms and rates from 
two departments of the same company or 
group. This confusion was, no doubt, due 
to the fact that the law relative to Writing 
powers must necessarily be general. Ma- 
rine Insurance covers property in transit 
It was not always simple to determine 
exactly where and when marine insurance 
properly began and where and when it 
ceased. The Insurance Superintendent of 
this State in 1931 announced to the com- 
panies that unless they set their houses in 
order and the various divisions of our 
business came to an agreement setting 
forth definite lines of demarcation it 
vould be necessary for the state to step 
in and do the job itself. 

(Mr. Barthelmes then described the 
preparation of the nationwide definition 
and reviewed its essential features.) 


Householders’ Comprehensive 


The personal property floater (do not 
confuse this with the personal effects 
floater), sometimes referred to as_ the 


householder’s comprehensive policy stands 
out prominently as a prohibited line. ‘The 
principal objection to this policy is its 
inclusion of coverage of personal property 
in the residence of the assured which fea- 
ture the fire and casualty companies re- 
serve for themselves. Strong feeling still 
exists in some marine quarters that this 

“all situations” policy should be permitted, 
However, suffice it to say that the form 
may not be written in those states which 
have subscribed to the definition including 
this prohibition and undoubtedly the rul- 
ing is a wise and fair one under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Nearly three hundred fire, marine and 
casualty companies have signed the defini- 
tion agreement. Thirty-seven states have 
officially adopted the definition thereby 
giving it the full effect of the law as re- 
spects marine writing powers in_ those 
states, 

The whole purpose of the definition and 
of the committee is to foster good prac- 
tice in our business and to see that busi- 
ness reaches the class of company entitled 
to it. The orderly classification of writ- 
ing powers which has been accomplished 
fills a long-felt need and is one of the 
major achievements in the history of our 
business, 

The regularity with which new inland 
marine forms are being developed to meet 
the ever changing and increasing require- 
ments of all classes of business today 
merits the concentrated attention of every 
worker in the insurance field. To keep 
step insurance-wise with the rapid prog- 
ress of the business and ; social life of our 
nation in all its complexities is the func: 
tion of inland marine operations. 


New Device ees Fuel Tank 
From Crashing Airplanes 


A new device to eliminate the danger 
of an airplane bursting into flames after 
crashing has undergone satisfactory tests 
in Brussels. Invented by the Belgian air- 
craft designer Renard, it enables the 
whole gasoline tank to be dropped off 
in the event of a crash or bad landing 
being unavoidable. 

The ordinary valve used on many ma- 
chines takes nearly two minutes to empty 
the tanks, and then it frequently sprays 
the fuselage of the machine with gaso- 
line. The new device, on the other hand, 
immediately drons the complete tanks 
from snecial holders onerated by a sim- 
ple lever. The invention is claimed to 
be especially suited to big machines cat- 
rying their gasoline tanks in the wings. 
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W. W. Greene Takes Mythical Cruise 
For Broader Casualty Line Markets 


Guides Casualty Actuaries in Viewing New Fields for Re- 
stricted Coverage, Deductibles; Sees Too Much 
Rigidity in Price Control and Policies 


In a presidential address, outstanding 
in its novelty of treatment and human 
interest, W. W. Greene, vice-president 


and secretary, General Reinsurance 
Corp., took his fellow members in the 
Casualty Actuarial Society at their an- 


nual meeting a week ago in the Hotel 
New Yorker, N. Y., on a mythical cruise 
ina quest for new markets, or a broader 
market, which might be found along that 
“mighty, mystic, muddy stream, the broad 
-iver of American casualty insurance.” 
Mr. Greene likened the explorers, and 
himself as the “Cook’s Man,” to the 
American skippers of old who were al- 


ready building world trade before “we 
were yet a nation,” boldly scouring the 
seven oceans, seeking relentlessly to 


profit by bringing together the products 
and the desires of mankind. 

Mr. Greene’s premise was that “this 
broad river of American casualty in- 
surance” is decidedly not fished out; in- 
deed systematic exploitation of the 
stream has hardly begun —despite the 
fact casualty premium volume made a 
steep increase from $85,000,000 in 1910 
to $811,000,000 in 1921; dropped to $602,- 
000,000 in 1933, and then rebounded to 
$662,000,000 in 1934. So armed with 
charts to substantiate his statements, 
and one of which pointed to consider- 
able correlation between the growth of 
casualty insurance and the increase in 
the use of machines, Mr. Greene gave 
the casualty actuaries much food for 
thought. His main question was “Are 
we making full use of the known sources 
of casualty business?” And here are 
a few of his observations: 

1. Since 1910 there 
enactment and subsequent liberalization of the 


have taken place the 
workmen’s compensation laws, and a_ general 
increase in the claim-mindedness of our citi- 


zens and other denizens. Accordingly, much 
of this premium increase reflects a heightening 
of loss cost and rate level rather than a real 
Making allowance for this 


merease in cost and rate levels would swing 


rise in business. 


premium trend into a_ position 
parallel to the average trend of 


individually are by 


the casualty 
more clearly 
the other factors, which 
no means in step with each other. 
2. The 
dependent 
us may 


casualty business appears to be less 
upon manufacturing than some of 
have imagined. The manufacturing 
payroll (and for that matter, the 
value of manufactured produced) has 
never since the 1921-22 
the post-war level. 


wholesale 
goods 
depression regained 
3. The construction 
Sustaining factor from 1922 to 1926, but this, 
too, flattened out in 1927 and 1928, 
its nose dive in 1929. a frll wer 
most other factors. 

4. The yearly energy supply which for some 
slightly 


business was a_ heavy 


starting 


years prior to 1929 was growing only 
faster than the population offers no explana- 
tion for the spectacular rise of the casualty 
business. 

5. The respective trends of casualty 
ums and of the number of motor cars in use 


are fairly close most of the way. By all odds, 


premi- 


they represent the nearest agreement of the 
chart. Now John Doe liability and 
Property damage on the family car not to pro- 
tect the car, which may be old and compara- 
tively worthless, but to protect his estate; that 
is, to safeguard his property and his income 
from legal attachment or other dissipation. 
One of Mr. Greene’s contentions was 


carries 


that casualty insurance people were too 
Prone to “swathe the limbs of our infant 
industry in such a welter of protective 
bandages as to threaten its circulation al- 


together.” He said that the responsi- 
bility for many of these restrictions 
seems to be so evenly divided between 
the home offices, the producers and the 





W. W. 


GREENE 


Insurance Departments that no one feels 
responsible. Developing this point the 
speaker explained: 

Too Much Rigidity of Coverage 

“In the matter of coverages, for exam- 
ple, it seems to me that rigidity has been 
overdone. The accident business appears 
to be taking on new life and hope under 
its valued policy program, yet any devia- 
tion from the generally accepted stand- 
ard still is anathema in the liability and 
compensation field. Granting that no 
company should be permitted to offer 
any contract at less than a demonstrably 
safe rate, why shouldn’t a company be 
permitted to write a restricted contract 
at a proper differential, provided the 
assured is good for the difference in 
imi and regardless of the assured’s 
financial ability where insurance is not 
compulsory and is not now being carried 
by the majority of risks ? 

“Possibly it was the Medes and the 
Persians who fixed the minimum amount 
of automobile liability insurance at $5/- 
10,000. The majority of automobile op- 
crators are not good for this amount 
and do not buy insurance. Just what 
has been accomplished by this idealistic 
minimum? Would it not be better that 
the injured recover a few hundred dol- 
jars than that he recover nothing? Do 
we know that these low limit policies 
could not be written at a profit? As re- 
gards the well-to-do automobile owner, 
why do we not consider cutting the cover 
at the lower end, by offering a substan- 
tial rate cut in return for an equally siz- 
able deductible.” 

Speaking of deductibles, Mr. Greene 
thought that the traditional prohibition 
of them in the compensation business is 
all wrong. “From direct observation of 
self-insured,” he said, “I would say that 
when the assured spends his.own money 
he becomes interested in accident pre- 
vention as he seldom is otherwise and 


(Continued on: Page 38) 
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Auto Liability Rate Situation 


Reviewed By Travelers Actuary 


Proposed Plans to Improve Rating Methods Scrutinized by 
Sydney D. Pinney at Actuarial Society Gathering; 
Study of Occupational Classifying Urged 


Sydney D. 
casualty 


Pinney, associate actuary, 
actuarial department of the 
Travelers, in speaking his mind on the 
automobile liability rating situation in 
an informal discussicn of the subject at 
the annual meeting a week ago of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society in New York 
City, said that the relatively small pro- 
portion of insured automobiles in the 
country today is a challenge to the cas- 
ualty companies. The proportion of in- 
sured cars has decreased materially from 
the level prevailing in 1930, due in a large 
measure to the depression, and in Mr. 
Pinney’s opinion, it will require constant 
study on the part of the companies to 
devise ways and means of bringing back 
into the ranks of insured risks those 
people who had to cancel or drop their 
policies. 

Mr. Pinney discussed the many pro- 
posed plans to improve the automobile 
rating situation and experience in the 
course of his talk and the one that 
seemed to appeal to him the most was 
the occupational classification system. 
“It may be that there is more to this 
plan than appears to be jus stifiable upon 
off-hand consideration,” he said. “In any 
event this should be given careful and 
thorough consideration by the companies 
as promptly as possible to resolve these 
doubts.” Mr. Pinney’s suggestion, there- 
fore, was that a careful investigation 
should be made and if there is found a 
consistent differential in the experience 
according to occupational classes, the 
carriers should immediately make pro- 
vision for revising the automobile statis- 
tical plan so as to include codes for oc- 
cupation of the assured. 


21.6% Average Rate Increase Since 1930 


Centering his attention on the field of 
private passenger public liability rates 
Mr. Pinney noted an average rate in- 
crease of 21.6% for the country as a 
whole excluding Massachusetts since 
Jauuary J, 1930. In addition the with- 
drawal of the merit rating plan in Jan- 
uary, 1932, had the effect of increasing 
the collectible rate level approximately 
8% in addition to the average change in 
manual rates. He explained: “Whereas 
these increases were partially offset by 
a reduction in the charges for excess 
policy limits which became effective in 
January 1932, it is estimated that the 
net effect of these various revisions has 
been to produce an increase of approx- 
imately 25% in the average cost of pri- 
vate passenger P.L. insurance during the 
period when the income of prospective 





purchasers was drastically reduced. 

Those plans which have been designed 
make the payment of premiums less 
painful to the assured, such as payments 
on the instalment basis, have undoubtedly 
helped to hold certain business, said th 
speaker, but the effect has been rather 
less than was originally anticipated. 

In a constructive fashion Mr. Pinney 
went into detail in the various plans 
suggested to improve the rating situation 
and thus bring about an increase in the 
proportion of insured cars. His hope is 
that in whatever steps are taken such 
an increase will be accomplished without 
sacrificing underwriting profits. He point- 
ed to defects in the plan of writing 
three-year term policies, saying that 
when consideration is given io the possi- 
bility of rate revisions as well as the 
frequent changes made by the assured, 
“it is evident that there are valid ob- 
jections to writing the business on a 
three-year basis.” It is also doubtful if 
the writing of policies on this basis 
would attract an appreciable number of 
assureds as 50% of the three-year pre- 
mium would have to be collected in ad- 
vance the first year. 

\s to the merit rating experiment 
which ended in failure, he said: “It is 
evident that the plan could not produce 
satisfactory results from the standpoint 
of the companies unless it were possible 


to collect substantial penalty charges 
from those’ risks which experienced 
losses.” 


Slant on Deductible Coverage 


One approach to the problem, he said, 
has been to restrict the coverage in 
various ways in order to reduce the cost 
In this connection Mr. Pinney observed, 
“It must be borne in mind that most peo- 
ple who take out automobile liability 1n- 
surance wish to be adequately covered 
and therefore any restriction of coverage 
cannot go beyond a reasonable point.’ 
Speaking of the deductible form of cov- 
erage, proposed by some who claim that 
with such coverage the assured would be 
more careful, he said the chief difficulty 
was in the fact that most persons would 
1ather pay the full rates and obtain full 
coverage than save the small amount in 
dollars represented by the premium dis 
count and take over the responsibility 
for the initial portion of the clam. He 
said further: 

“From the 
deductible coverage 
as regards claim administrations. 

(Continued on Page 37) 


standpoint of the carriers, 
presents difficulties 
Many 
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Annual 


Large Turnout For 
Actuarial Society Meet 


ALL OFFICERS ARE RE-ELECTED 


Automobile Liability Rating Problem At- 
tracts Attention; New Associates 
and Fellows 


The annual meeting of the 
Actuarial Society last Friday at the Ho- 
tel New Yorker, New York City, brought 
out one of the largest turnouts in recent 





Casualty 


years. The program, which got into its 
actuarial stride with the 
dress by Winfield W 
ident and secretary, 


presidential ad- 
Greene, vice-pres- 
General Reinsur- 


ck-like pre- 


ht-provoking 


ance, moved along with cl 
cision. Mr. Greene’s thoug 
subject was “Broadening the Market for 
Casualty Insurance.” This address and 


the following formal papers delivered 


are reviewed elsewhere: 
Insurance and the Constitu- 


Hobbs, 


National Convention 


“Social 
tion”—Clarence W. special rep- 
resentative of the 
of Insurance Commissioners on the 
staff of the 
pensation Insurance, New York 

“Distribution of 
Line of Insurance”’—Harry V 


National Council on Com- 


Cost by 
W alte, 


Inspection 


statistician, Travelers Fire 
“The Experience Rating Plan as Ap- 
plied to Workmen’s Compensation Risks” 
—Part II—Mark Kormes, 
tuary, Compensation 
3oard, New York. 
“Group Rate 


associate ac- 
Insurance Rating 
Levels in Workmen’s 
Insurance”’—M. H. Mce- 
Connell, National Council on Compensa- 


Compensation 


tion Insurance, New York. 
“Occupational Disease Cover in New 
York”—Arthur G, Smith, assistant gen- 
eral manager and actuary, Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board, New York. 


Jones Reads Hobbs’ Address 


The actuaries missed the 
of Clarence W. Hobbs, who was sud- 
denly called to Birmingham, Ala., to at- 
tend a rate hearing. His address was 
read by F. Robertson Jones, general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
surety Executives. A welcome attend- 
ant was the scholarly Professor William 
B. Bailey, economist of the Travelers, 
who is a Fellow of the Society. A more 
than usual number of women actuaries 
were on hand, including Miss Emma C 
Maycrink and Miss Barbara H. Wood- 
ward, New York Insurance Department ; 
Miss Evelyn M. Davis of Woodward, 
Ryan, Sharp, Davis & Hezlett, consult- 
ing ac‘uaries, New York City; M. Eliz- 
abe . Uhl of the actuarial department of 
the National Burcau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters; Miss G. V. Elsesser, 
Statistician, Massachusetts Rating & In- 
spection Bureau, and Miss Elsie Kar- 
donsky of the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board of New York. 


familiar face e 


Greene Reelected President 


President W. W. Greene and his asso- 
ciate officers were reelected for another 
year. The list includes Vice-Presidents 
Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of insur- 
ance, School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Charles J. Haugh, actuary, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
ord Fondiller, Woodward & Fondiller, 
consulting actuaries, New York; editor, 
Clarence W. Hobbs, and librarian, Wil- 
liam Breiby, Fackler & Breiby, consult- 
ing agtuaries, New York 

As members of the Council for a three 
year term the following were elected 
Albert Z. Skelding, actuary, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance: 
Sydney D. Pinney, Travelers, and Wil- 
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resident 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty of Bos- 


liam 4 Constable, secretary, 


New Fellows and Associates 

The following Associates, having 
passed all examinations, were admitted 
as Fellows. They have also been grant- 
ed the diploma of the Society as Fel- 
lows by examination: 

Walter T. Eppink, assistant secretary- 
assistant treasurer, Merchants Mutual 
Casualty, Buffalo. 

Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, 
Life 

M. H. McConnell, Jr., National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. 

Thomas M. Oberhaus, Woodward & 
Fondiller. 

Walter H. Thompson, assistant treas- 
urer, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, 
Chicago. ; 

Harry V. Waite, 
Fire. 

H. V. Williams, Jr., National Council 
on Compensation Insurance 

The following candidates, having passed 
the examinations, were enrolled as As- 
sociates: 

C. R. Brereton, junior examiner, On- 
tario Insurance Department, Ottawa, 
Canada; Arthur E. Cleary, American 
Mutual Liability, Providence, R. I; A 
N. Guertin, actuary, Department of 
Banking & Insurance of New Jersey: 
Harold M. Jones, Liberty Mutual; E. W 
Kitzrow, underwriting manager, Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty; John A. Mills, 
actuary, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
of Chicago; S. Tyler Nelson, Utica Mu- 
tual, and George I. Shapiro, examiner, 
New York Insurance Department. 

Discuss Automobile Liability Rating 


Metropolitan 


statistician, Travelers 


=. afternoon was devoted to an in- 
1al discussion on automobile liability 
which was participated in by a 
r of members. Sydney Pinney’s 








ews on this moot stion are given 
sa another col r liscussion was 
a lively one 

a. Soares Greene was glad to pay trib- 
ute to Richard Fondiller, loyal secre- 


tary-treasurer of the Society, in an- 
nouncing that he has again presented 
$100 to the organization as a prize for 
the best paper submitted in 1935 and 
1936, and that the prize would probabl 
be awarded at the next annual meeting 

Secretary Fondiller announced that in- 
cluding those adn 
the total membership of 312 consisted of 
184 Fellows and 128 Associates. In the 
evening a dinner was held at the Hotel 
New Yorker which was 
plete success. 
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ted caminati 
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i W. Hobbs Paper On Social Securit 
Starts Off With Plato Quotation 


Clarence W. Hobbs, special representa- 
tive of the commissioners on the staff 
of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, prepared a scholarly pa- 
per on “Social Insurance and the Con- 
stitution” for presentation before the 
annual meeting of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society a week ago in New York City. 
He started off with a quotation from 
Plato which gave proof that “ancient is 
the controversy between the reformer 
and those upon whose toes he treads; 
between proprietary interests and _ the 
3rain Trust.” Mr. Hobbs, unable to be 
present because of his required appear- 
ance at a compensation rate hearing in 
Birmingham, Ala., selected F. Robertson 
Jones, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, to read the paper. Here are 
some of the salient points contained 
in it: 

The equalization of property by legis- 
lation has been dear to philosophers for 
some thousands of years, and entails in- 
evitably a conflict with the established 
order of things. Social insurance is, so 
far as it goes, a leveling device, designed 
to benefit one class of citizens at the 
expense of another class. Since the 
enactment of the Social Security Act by 
the Federal government, and allied leg- 
islation in the several states, social in- 
surance is at our threshold. and a test 
as to its constitutionality is impending 

The old age pension feature of the act 
appears unconstitutional, according to 
the pri ncipl es laid down by the Supreme 
Court in Railroad Retirement Board vs 
Alton R. Co., 55 S. Ct. 758. This held 
the railroad retirement act unconstitu- 
tional, first, because of the compulsory 
fund feature, containing no differential 
in contribution to meet the difference in 
pe ican needs as between contributors; 
second, because Congress in annexing 
without justification a new burden to the 
relation of master and servant was not 

the exercise of a power of regulation, 
ah was taking property for private use 
without compensation. In the social se- 

ity act an additional issue appears 
y, the lack of auth rity in Con- 
gulate industry generally. 

The unemployment io Anton fea- 
ture of the act appears unconstitutional 
on the principles established in Hill vs 
Wallace, 259 U. S. 44, namely, that the 
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United States cannot use its broad 
powers of taxation for the purpose of 
effecting a regulation of industry which 
is beyond its constitutional power. 

The state unemployment compensation 
acts appear to fall within the principle 
iaid down in Railroad Retirement Board 
vs. Alton R. Co., namely, that the an. 
nexation of a new incident to the cop. 
tract of service without some justifica. 
tion based on an antecedent respongi. 
bility of the same kind recognized by 
iaw, is not regulation under the police 
power, but a taking of property without 
compensation. 


Unemployment Angles 


On grounds of “natural justice,” the 
ideals of justice which have heretofore 
been accepted do not appear to warrant 
the laying of a burden upon the employer 
which has no casual connection with the 
employment. In case of workmen’s com- 
pensation there is, in point of time, place 
and cause, a proximate relation between 
the fact of employme nt and the casualty 
for which compensation is given. In 
case of old age there is no connection 
whatever between the casualty and the 
employment; in case of unemployment 
a connection only in certain instances of 
unemployment. 

The most prevalent cause of unemploy- 
ment, namely, periods of alternate over- 
production and under-production, is due, 
not to the employment, but to the pol- 
icy enforced upon business by the state 
through its anti-trust laws. There is, 
then, a measure of injustice in taxing 
the employer solely, in view of the fact 
that he has provided means which have 
operated to reduce unemployment and to 
prevent workers from becoming public 
charges, and in view of the further fact 
that the real benefits accrue to the em- 
ploye and to the state at large, his own 
benefit being extremely hypothetical. 

While it is possible that in days to 
come the concept of private richts will 
be greatly overlaid with concepts relat- 
ing to social duties and to the good of 
the state, this change must be preceded 
with a iustification sufficient to recon- 
cile conflicting viewpoints and create a 
new social harmony. The lack of justifi- 
cation for the social security act is in- 
imical to its nermanence 

A permanent solution of the problem 
must be based upon peace, harmony and 
a general acquiescence in its essential 
justice. 














Miss Elsie Kardonsky, attractive youns 
actuary in the Compensation Insurance 









Rating Board of New York, recently 
passed with flving colors all four exami- 
nations for “Asso ciate in the Casualty 
poner Society at one sitting and is 
well on her way to becom a Fellow 
She is one of Leon S. Senior’s “finds” 


having been a clerk in Macy’s denart- 
7 t ini e New York 
Board. She attended last week’s annual 
meeting of the Society at the Hotel Nev 
Yorker, New York. 











EFFICIENT MISS BODECKER 

Miss Minette Bodecker, secretary to 
General Manager J s A. Beha of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, is also secretary to the 
Casualty Actuarial Society and made an 
appearance at its annual meeting last 
week. She has handled both secretarial 
posts for many vears quietly and effi- 


1 
c ient! y. 














WANTS FLEET RATES STUDIED 
Insurance Commissioner Francis J 
DeCelles of Massachusetts has asked 
that a study be made of automobile fleet 
rating. 
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Steps Leading Up to Occupational 
Disease Law Given By A. G. Smith 


Arthur G. Smith, assistant general 
manager, Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board of New York, presented to 
the casualty actuaries in session last Fri- 
day at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, a brief outline of the events lead- 
ing up to the establishment of the pres- 
ent plans of cover and rates for the oc- 
cupational diseases which were brought 
under the New York State workmen’s 
compensation law by the amendment of 
September 1, 1935, with special reference 
to dust diseases. He explained: 


The so-called “all-inclusive” amendment 
brought within the law any and all oc- 
cupational diseases not previously cov- 
ered. Aside from the certainty that it 
applies to dust diseases such as silicosis, 
the real scope of the amendment cannot 
be known until it has been in effect for 
some time. Hence its cost cannot be 
properly evaluated. To provide for this 
unknown cost a loading of 1% subject to 
a minimum of .01 and a maximum of .05 
has been added to all compensation rates. 
This does not provide, however, for seri- 
ous occupational dust disease hazards 
in certain industries. 

To cover dust diseases specifically a 
separate bill was passed by both houses 
of the legislature. Among other fea- 
tures, this bill required annual medical 
examination of all exposed employes. 
Casualty insurance interests believed that 
the liability imposed by this bill would 
be largely uninsurable in the _ early 
stages of its operation by reason of the 
precipitation of claims which was ex- 
pected under its provision. Various 
plans of providing insurance for dust 
diseases if this bill became law were dis- 
cussed but none was found satisfactory. 
In any case it appeared that the rates 
which would be required would be pro- 
hibitively high. All these facts were 
placed before the industrial commission- 
er at a conference where labor, industry 
and insurance were represented, and 
shortly thereafter the bill was vetoed by 
the Governor. This left dust diseases 
covered under the September 1 amend- 
ment. 


Choice of Two Plans 


Coverage under this bill presented 
similar difficulties which, however, were 
not so acute because it contained no pro- 
visions tending to concentrate presenta- 
tion of claims during the first year or 
two of its operation. After much dis- 
cussion two plans of cover were evolved. 
Plan I provides for a flat payroll rate 
and a claim charge of $300 to be paid 
by the assured on each serious claim. 
Under Plan II the assured assumes the 
estimated accrued liability, taken to be 
six-sevenths of the cost of each claim, 
but subject to a fixed limit, while the 
carrier assumes the remainder, charging 
a flat payroll rate therefor. To guaran- 
tee his proportionate share of each claim 
the assured is required to pay a deposit 
fund based on per capita charges which 
Is subject to adjustment according to 
the claims actually presented. If no 
claims are presented the entire deposit 
fund is ultimately returned. 

One or the other of these plans must 
be applied to every risk subject to any 
of a list of about ninety classes. The 
occupational disease rates for these 
classes vary in accordance with a scale 
of relative weights which were adopted 
by the safety engineering committee and 
which represent the relative dust haz- 
ards in the several classes. 

_ Rate levels were determind by select- 
ing the foundry classifications as basic 
and establishing rates for these classes, 


to which the scale of relativity was then 
applied. In the absence of statistical 
data considerable judgment was required 
in the selection of $8 as the basic rate. 
This corresponds to an expected fre- 
quency equivalent to one serious claim 
per 100 employes. For Plan II the claim 
frequency was taken as 2% instead of 
1%, which resulted in a basic rate of 
$2.35 and a per capita charge of $127 to 
establish the deposit fund. 

Rates based on these selections were 
filed with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, who, however, approved a reduced 
scale of rates, represented by $4.63 in- 
stead of $8 under Plan I; $1.88 instead of 
$2.35 for the rate under Plan II, and 
$64 instead of $127 for the per capita 
charge. These form the basis of the 
present rates. 

Future problems include schedule rat- 
ing of dust hazards, correction of rate 
relativity and determination of proper 
rate levels based on actual experience. 





Experience Rating Applied 


To Compensation Risks 


Mark Kormes, associate actuary, Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York, presented Part II of a paper 
on “The Experience Rating Plan as Ap- 
plied to Workmen’s Compensation Risks” 
before last week’s annual session of the 
casualty actuaries in New York City. 
Part I had been presented at the 1934 
annual meeting. Mr. Kormes featured a 
discussion of the principles and theory 
underlying the calculation of the various 
factors and tables of the present experi- 
ences rating plan, which information he 
felt should be of interest to the Society. 

His text was abundant with tables 
showing the details and actual calcula- 


tions underlying the revision of rating 
values and factors coincident with the 
July 1, 1935, revision of New York com- 
pensation rates. And exhibits were also 
attached to the paper reproducing the 
experience rating blanks for rating of 
full medical and ex-medical policies. The 
details involved in the actual procedure 
are outlined briefly in an appendix com- 
pleting the paper. 

It was Mr. Kormes’ hope that his at- 
tempt at a clarification of the principles 
and. processes underlying the construc- 
tion of the experience rating plan does 
not fall short of the goal and that it 
will help the student to familiarize him- 
self with this phase of workmen’s com- 
pensation rate-making whose problems 
are ever present but whose description 
in paper form has been long neglected. 
He stressed that it would be gratifying 
if his paper will permit not only the 
actuary but also the underwriter or other 
company executive harassed by the in- 
quiries from brokers or assureds to con- 
sult its pages for an elementary (as far 
as possible) explanation of a particular 
question relating to experience rating. 





McConnell Digest of Group 


Rate Levels in Comp. Line 

M. H. McConnell, Jr., National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, gave a 
digest of group rate levels in workmen’s 
compensation insurance in a paper pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society last Friday 
in New York City. His handling of the 
subject was based upon the proposition 
that the effect of group rate levels is 
brought into the rates solely through the 
projection factors and reversion factors. 
Among other facts he brought out: 

When rates are keyed to group rate 
levels the change in rates for each of 
the three industry groups, manufactur- 
ing, contracting and all others, is deter- 
mined by its own experience. The re- 
sult is that the average changes in rates 
for the several groups vary from the 
average change for all groups combined. 





Pinney Reviews A. L. Rating Plans 


(Continued from Page 35) 


claims are not settled for a period of 
years and it would be difficult for the 
carrier to collect from the assured his 
portion of the claim. Also, there would 
undoubtedly be cases where the assured 
claimed that he did not understand the 
type of coverage he was purchasing and 
the carrier would have difficulty in re- 
ceiving reimbursement from the assured. 


Family Guest Coverage 


Mr. Pinney was inclined to think that 
there should be a restriction in the cov- 
erage as respects claims due to so-called 
family guests. He said on this point: 
‘It has been claimed by some that it 
would be a reasonable restriction in cov- 
erage to provide that guest claims should 
be eliminated with a resultant rate re- 
duction of approximately 15%. Many of 
such claims undoubtedly would not be 
brought against the assured if the car 
owner did not carry insurance. How- 
ever, statistics show that the rates could 
be reduced only 2% or possibly 2.5% on 
account of eliminating family guest claim 
coverage. Nevertheless, it is felt that 
family guest claims’ coverage should bc 
eliminated in any event, since such 
coverage constitutes an undesirable 
moral hazard.” 

But there is considerable question in 
Mr. Pinney’s mind as to the desirability 
of restricting the coverage to eliminate 
guest claims other than -family guest 
claims. He said: “It is felt that there 
would be an adverse selection against the 
carriers with the result that in a few 
years it would be found necessary to 
materially increase the rates for risks 
which were written on a full-coverage 


basis. Also there would be the danger 
that many assureds would be sold the 
restricted form of coverage without fully 
understanding that it had been sold on 
that basis and the carriers would exper- 
ience considerable difficulty with such 
cases in the event of claims brought by 
guests.” 

Another approach to the problem is 
that the present omnibus coverage basis 
should be eliminated and the individual 
assured should be educated to the desir- 
ability of confining the operation and 
use of his car to himself. Mr. Pinney 
pointed out several objections to this 
plan of coverage: (1) unless some dis- 
count were given to the risks involving 
one or two operators, it is evident that 
the cost of insurance would not be re- 
duced but, on the other hand, would be 
increased. Furthermore, the bulk of the 
risks would probably fall in the average 
group, by which is meant cases with one 
or two operators, and the result would 
be that if a discount were to be given 
tc such risks it would be necessary to 
charge a substantially higher rate to the 
small number of risks with more than 
two operators in order to balance these 
credits. 

“It would be difficult to administer 
such a plan, since there would be too 
many opportunities for disagreement be- 
tween the carrier and the assured as to 
whether he were fully covered in the 
event of an accident,” the speaker 
stressed. 

Another way of popularizing automo- 
bile coverage would be to liberalize the 
coverage without increasing the rates 
but Mr. Pinney said that judging from 


a study of the trend of the experience 
in the past few years “there is no margin 
left in the rates for any such liberaliza- 
tion.” 

Symbol Classification Plan Out-of-Date 


A review of the private passenger P.L. 
rates charged throughout the country, 
as well as the trend of experience, in- 
dicates that the present system of class- 
ification and rating by make of car 
symbol groups (W. X and Y) has out- 
lived its usefulness and either should be 
revised or completely abandoned. In this 
connection Mr. Pinney called attention 
to the New York City situation where 
for several years the P. L. rates charged 
in the city proper and in New York City 
suburban have been the same for all 
cars. And for all other territories in New 
York State the rates for W. and X cars 
at present are the same, with only slight- 
ly higher rate differentials for the Y 
cars. 

Mr. Pinney argued that while it is true 
that this situation does not obtain to thie 
same degree in all territories throughout 
the country, there is nevertheless strong 
evidence that the trend is in this direc- 
tion and “we may ultimately expect to 
see the elimination of differentials be- 
tween the present W, X and Y rate 
groups.” 

Directing his attention to the idea of 
using mileage as a basis for classification 
and rates, a plan which is being used to 
some extent by companies abroad, the 
speaker said: “This plan involves several 
fundamental objections. In the first 
place, no practical means has been devel- 
oped for guaranteeing an accurate re- 
porting of the mileage itself. Whereas it 
might be mechanically possible to develop 
a tamper-proof mileage meter, the car- 
riers would still be confronted with the 
necessity for obtaining accurate reports 
of such meter readings. In view of the 
relatively low average premium, the car- 


riers could hardly afford to have a 
salaried representative audit such re- 
ports. Furthermore, there is the, objec- 


tion that if mileage were used as a basis 
for determining rates we would probably 
find that the great majority of assureds 
would fall in the normal or average group 
of drivers with annual mileage of 12,000 
miles or less. Only the small minority 
would show excess mileage and conse- 
quently if we were to give reduced rates 
to the normal group it would be neces- 
sary to impose substantial surcharges 
in the case of the smail minority. Here 
again we would have a situation some- 
what analogous to that which obtained 
in connection with the merit rating plan.” 

The idcal system of classification rat- 
ing of private passengers cars, in Mr 
Pinney’s opinion, would be one which 
adequately measured the _ individual 
characteristics of the operator. But since 
no such idealistic system is possible the 
problem before the carriers is to find 
a substitute which in a practical manner 
will come as close to the ideal as possible. 





NEW SECOND DEPUTY 
M. T. Kelleher Joins Mass. Department; 
Liason Man in Work With State’s 
Automobile Rating Bureau 

Michael T. Kelleher is the newly ap- 
pointed second deputy insurance com- 
missioner in the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Department, succeeding Edgar P. 
Dougherty. He has been second deputy 
auditor in the state auditor’s department 
for the past five years. Named for the 
deputy’s post by Commissioner Francis 
J. DeCelles, he will act largely that of 
liason officer in work with the Massa- 
chusetts Automobile Rating & Accident 
Prevention Bureau. 

Mr. Dougherty, whose future plans are 
not yet known, joined the Department 
in 1927, served as accountant and actu- 
ary, and the automobile rating bureau 
for two years before being named third 
deputy in 1929. He was promoted to 
second deputy three years ago. 
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R. K. Metcalf Outlines Scope and 
Work of International Claim Ass’n 


R. K. Metcalf, Connecticut General 
claim manager, who is the _ recently 
elected president of the International 
Claim Association, has come out recent- 


work 


showing 


statement as to the 
and that 
the responsibilities vested in its mem- 


lv with a 

aims of organization, 
bership individually and how it acts on 
problems in a non-com- 
Met- 


important claim 
feature of Mr 


petitive fashion. A 
calf’s description, which appeared re- 
cently in The Claim Investigator of the 


Retail Credit Co., is when he tells about 


the good work being rehabil- 


This 


done in the 


itation of people who are disabled. 


is through the extensive inter-compan: 
cooperation directly attributable to the 
International Claim Association. H¢ 
said: 

“Very few people enjoy having their 
financial transactions, as they relate to 
matters of income, discussed publicly 
In somewhat this same way claim execu- 


tives have a considerable amount of very 
confidential information concerning fi- 
nances, health and other personal prob- 
lems immediately available in connection 
with indemnity claims as well as in those 
cases relating to money paid to bene- 
ficiaries. 


Confidential Information Respected 


“The insured public has a right to ex- 
pect that as far as is possible such in- 
formation be kept confidential. How- 
ever, if carried to an extreme, this fea- 
ture of the claim bus‘ness could be easi- 
ly abused and companies victimized by 
the unscrupulous claimant if there were 
not a reasonably close relationship be- 
tween the claim divisions of the various 
companies. 

“It is unquestionably a fact that today 


the public receives greater consideration 
from all companies in the matter of 
claims than was true a generation ago 
The claim representative of today is 
eager to find facts which will justify 
payment of the amount asked for by a 
claimant or to find reasons whereby a 
beneficiary’s claim may be allowed in 
full. It is readily appreciated that not 
all claims which are made can be recog- 
nized by a company. In any large group 
of people there are always those who 
would like to obtain money no matter 
what means are required to procure it. 

“The interest of the group as a whole 
demand that the utmost care be taken to 
prevent that type of fraud. This is one 
respect in which the association of a 
large number of important companies is 
of definite advantage: for there will be, 
along with the cordial personal relation- 


Va. Auto Mutual Formed To 
Write Auto Lines on Trucks 


The Virginia Auto Mutual, chartered 
last month, plans to begin writing busi- 
ness about the first of 1936, supplying 
liability and property damage coverage 
for Virginia truck operators. Under the 
law, it must have at least twenty policies 
with 200 risks before it starts off. It 
must also have paid-in premiums of 
$50,000. A number of the leading oper- 
ators in the state are behind the enter- 
prise. Oscar L. Shewmake, of Richmond, 
is president. 


NEW LONDON ACCIDENT MGR. 
The directors of the Royal 
Liverpool & London & Globe announce 
that F. C. Browning has been appointed 
London accident manager in association 
with L. S. Lampard. R. T. Bowes has 
been appointed London accident claims 
superintendent. 


and the 
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ship, a interchange of significant 
information, and a fraud detected in one 
quarter will be reported generally so as 
to greatly lessen the possibility of its 


repetition in another. 
Rehabilitation Work 


‘Throuch the 
cooperation directly 


ck se 


extensive inter-company 
attributable to the 


International Claim Association a tre- 
mendous amount of good work is_ be- 
ing done today in the rehabilitation of 
people who are disabled. This is ac- 


tually an added benefit to the insured 
public. Such rehabilitative measures were 
not contemplated originally and, while 


it is distinctly impractical to apply the 
theory generally, many instances can be 
discovered where an individual owes his 
economic value in the community entire- 
ly to the constructive efforts of some 
good company with whom he has car- 
ried disability coverage 

“As a group of men who meet year 


after year and discuss their mutual prob- 
lems, we have come to know each other 
as an intimate g-ou p engaged in a busi- 


ness which is entirely non-competitive 
The interest of one is that of another 
and, while it would never be expected 


that standard practice as it affects every 
detail of the business could be agreed 
to, there has been much done in the way 
of establishing unifo:mity in the treat- 
ment of the insured public with empha- 
sis being placed continually on _ the 
equity of given situation rather than 
an approach from a purely technical 
standpoint.” 


ATTACK CONSTITUTIONALITY 


Vincennes Agent Claims Indiana Insur- 
ance Code Is Illegal in Compulsory 
Commission Provision 


Suit attacking the constitutionality of 
the new Indiana insurance code has been 
filed in Superior Court in Indianapolis 


by James Schoonover, an insurance agent 
in Vincennes, Ind. The complaint espe- 
cially attacked that section of the code 
which makes it illegal for any firm or 
person to sell insurance, other than life 
insurance, except through agents paid on 
a commission basis only. 

The action was brought on behalf of 
all insurance agents in Indiana who are 
required to follow the commission pro- 
vision of the law. Defendants named are 
the Department of Insurance of the state 
of Indiana, Harry E. McClain, Insurance 
Commissioner, and Philip Lutz, Jr.. at- 
torney general. The court was asked 
to enjoin the defendants from enforc- 


ing the commission provision of the act. 
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W. W. Greene 


(Continued from Page 35) 

the experience consequently improves, of 
should require 
proportionate to 
Incidentally, 


course, state authority 
financial responsibility 
of the deductible. 
a rate discount in considera- 


deductible would be self-de- 


the size 
too stingy 


tion of the 


feating, assuming, of course, that the 
plan is offered in good faith.” 
The Multiple Line Fetish 
Mr. Greene then declared that two 


other concepts which have hurt the busi- 


ness are the multiple line fetish and 
the watertight compartment plan of 
charter powers. In his opinion the idea 


states 
on all lines has proven costly for many 
companies and deadly for some. He 
said: “The casualty business as at pres- 
ent divided up is much too thin for most 
companies in most states. The volume 
of our business is such as to severely 
limit the number of successful multiple 
line companies. Most would do well to 
specialize in a comparatively few lines, 
obtaining their volume through an inten- 
sive cultivation of a limited area.” 


of having to give service in all 


In discussing charter powers of insur- 
ance companies a matter once more at- 
tracting considerable attention. he called 
attention to a treatise upon this subject 
delivered to the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners by Clarence W. 
Hobbs on August 21, 1923. Mr. Hobbs 
pointed out the lack of logic in the pres- 
ent arbitrary and non-uniform distinc- 
tions between the three classes of in- 
surance companies. The system of per- 
mitting one company to transact all 
classes of insurance business unquestion- 
ably successful in Great Britain, may or 
may not be appropriate to American con- 
ditions, but at least there would seem 
to be no compelling reason why one 
company with adequate resources should 
not be permitted to transact all lines 
but life. 

Such a change, said the speaker, if 
adopted generally by the several states 
would not only enable both fire and cas- 
ualty companies to serve the insurance 
public more efficiently and economically : 
it would stimulate our business through 


the elimination of vexing uncertainty 
and costly litigation, simplify the finan- 
cial structure of numerous company 


groups, and remove serious discrimina- 
tion that now exists as between the com- 
panies of different states. 

Mr. Greene emphasized that the im- 
portance of this subject is intensified by 
the restrictions imposed by certain states 
npon the ownership of insurance stocks 
by insurance companies, and by the new 
Federal 


tax upon inter-company divi- 
dends. 
Price Control 
The speaker was certain that eventu- 


ally, rigidities in price cannot be 
tained against the pressure of the law 
of supply and demand. He said: “Pub- 
lic opinion will support governmental 
price control only to the extent that it 
assures that a lower price is based on 
honest costs. It will not support perma- 
nently a program dedicated to. the per- 


sus- 





a 
petuation of costs which might be te. 
duced through practicable improvements 
in organization and in operating proced- 
ure. In the long run, therefore, th 
casualty business is no less subject 4 
economic law than is any other business 
Further, the casualty business is Particu- 
larly dependent upon general business 
activity. Therefore, it is worthwhile, on 
two counts, to consider recent general 
economic history. 

“Economists attribute the recent de- 
pression to failure of ‘effective demand’ 
purchasing power to most of us. During 
the boom vears of the twenties there 
was no striking rise in the volume of 
goods manufactured, which, with aggre- 
gate factory wages, remained fairly con- 
stant. Corporate profits on the other 
hand increased handsomely presumably 
because of technological improvements 
The wage earner’s share of the value 
added to goods by manufacture dropped 
several points. Workmen as well as oth- 
er citizens were buying stocks instead 
of clothing, furniture, homes; and the 
entire paper structure eventually col- 
lapsed for lack of a sound foundation 
of buying power. 

“Probably most will agree with the 
above as an approximate description of 
what happened between 1922 and the fall 
of 1929. There is less agreement as to 
how to prevent another debacle. Ot 
best hope lies, I believe, not in a further 
extension and elaboration of governmen' 
control but rather in more, and more 
open-minded thinking unon_ economic 
problems upon the part of all of us, and 
ultimately in the sportsmanship and re- 
sourcefulness of the American people.” 


Resourcefulness 


Speaking of resourcefulness, Mr 
Greene told of some industries, notably 
automobile manufacturing, which tried 
to learn how to make a profit at th 
available price level instead of asking 
for controlled prices. He said: “In 192) 
the average wholesale passenger cat 
price was $950. By 1929 it had dropped 
to $622, and last year it was $532—and 
I ask you, have the cars improved? 

“Here is an industry that does not 
disdain to direct its aim deliberately at 
the low price market. It builds cars 
which its own employes can afford to 
own. If we are to avoid a_ perennial 
choice between the dole and ‘boon dog- 
gling,’ production must in major om 
consist of sound, attractive goods | 
tended for consumption by the pooch 
man at a price he can and will pay. 

“The casualty business, too, must be 
largely directed toward a wholesome de- 
velopment of the smaller units of cover- 
age. Those casualty insurance institi- 
tions that are forewarned of this tend- 
ency will profit accordingly.” 





HOLD NEW YORKER DANCE 

The staff of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board of New York held a 
dance in the Hotel New Yorker last Fri- 
day evening. 





EARL REDFIELD BACK AT DESK 

Earl Redfield, manager of burglary and 
plate glass lines in the New York ‘office 
of the Glens Falls Indemnity, is back a! 
his desk after a serious operation and 
convalesence of seven weeks. His mam) 
friends on William Street are glad ‘0 
welcome him back. 
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§ ier insurance man who reaps a harvest of 
premiums is he who has ideas . . . the more 
and the better the ideas, the richer the harvest. 
And so we offer you the October issue of The 
Employers’ Pioneer. 
Which one of the many ideas you will find be- 
tween its covers, will be of the greatest assistance 
to you, is hard to say. Perhaps you’re interested 
in fidelity and surety bonds. Articles concerning 
bonds required in court proceedings, probate 
bond underwriting and something about public 
official bonds are all in the October issue. Income 
insurance, residence liability, residence boiler 
and a few thoughts on fire and accident preven- 
tion may also be found in this issue. We call 
your particular attention to the article ‘Nine 
Old Men.” It doesn’t concern itself primarily 
with insurance, but the wise insurance man will 
find it helpful when discussing present day con- 
ditions with prospects or policyholders. 
Note, too, the very short article at the bottom of 
page 7. It shows one way in which the Pioneer 
might prove helpful to you. And we'd like a 
little help from you. Do you think a series of 
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cartoon strips, such as shown on the bottom of 
page 11, depicting accident hazards around the 
home and elsewhere would prove effective if dis- 
tributed to the general public? We would appre- 
ciate an expression of opinion from you on this 
subject, but of course you'll have to see the 
October issue first. 

To get your copy, address your request to the 
Publicity Department, 110 Milk Street, Boston. 
There is no obligation on your part in making 
such a request. 

The Employers’ Group, publishers of The Em- 
ployers’ Pioneer, includes The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, Ltd., (the world’s 
pioneer in liability insurance) The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company and the American 
Employers’ Insurance Company. It writes prac- 
tically every kind of insurance except life, in- 
cluding fidelity and surety bonds, and the 
Pioneer naturally is a reflection of its activities. 


THE EMPLOYERS GROUP 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


Practically every kind of insurance except 
life, including fidelity and surety bonds. 
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Problems Faced In Writing O. L.& T. 
Line Reviewed By P. C. Waldeck 


Peter C. Waldeck, assistant manager, New York office, Commercial Casualty, 
has given considerable attention to the Owners’, Landlords’ & Tenants’ Liability 
line and has presented in the following article some of the problems faced by both 
casualty underwriters and property owners in connection with O. L. & T. liability 
coverage. Mr. Waldeck, thoroughly convinced that the protection is indispensable 
in the metropolitan area, is likewise cognizant of need for an improvement in the 
unfavorable loss trend which has characterized the line during recent years. 

Rates can and will be reduced, he believes, but the cooperation of the property 
owners is needed. The fact is brought out that the companies do not make the 
rates but are legally obligated to report premium and loss data monthly to the 
National Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters. Rate revisions occur (upward and down- 
ward) when bureau records show the manual rate is not in keeping with the current 
loss experience. This method of computing rates, in Mr. Waldeck’s opinion, is the 
nearest approach to a fair and dispassionate charge based on experience and verified 
by an exhaustive mathematical computation. 


There is a great need for O. L. & T. 
Liability coverage in this Metropolitan 
area from whence, incidentally, nearly 
50% of the total countrywide premium 
volume is derived. A property owner can 
ill afford to be without this form of 
protection today. A liability policy, sub- 
ject to adequate limits, with a reputable 
insurance company will bring about 
peace of mind to the dwelling owner 
because it takes over his legal liability, 
defends him and compensates the in- 
jured claimant. Without insurance his 
equity is always in jeopardy and creates 
that possible legal judgment which he 
mav never be in a position to satisfy. 

Underwriters of Owners’, Landlords’ & 
Tenants’ Liability insurance are frankly 
worried by the increased claims and 
losses, and there is now a serious ques- 
tion as to whether we have not reached 
the point of satiety insofar as imposition 
of cost to the property owner for this 
form of protection is concerned. Liability 
losses proportionately increase rates and 
costs. Heretofore this line always has 
been counted on as one of the shock 
absorbers of the casualty business,—one 
that could be relied unon to soften some 
of the jolts from workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other chronic money losers. 

Factors in Unfavorable Trend 

Rates can and will be reduced, but the 
cooperation of the property owners is 
needed. Rates for this class of business 
were revised recently and the changes 
reflect a continuation of the unfavorable 
trend in the low costs recognized at that 
time. Elements contributing to this 
trend are: The increased claim-minded- 
ness of the public, the over-liberality of, 
jurors, and the fact that depressed real 
estate and rent values have led some 
owners to neglect keeping their proper- 
ties in good reasonable state of repair 
and, therefore, in a relatively safe con- 
dition. 

The insurance companies have _ the 
greatest sympathy for the tax ridden 
property owners and are_ thoroughly 
familiar with their troubles and vicissi- 
tudes. Today this group of mortals is 
suffering from financial ailments, and is 
consequently exposed to attack by the 
claim-minded parasite and the unscrupu- 
lous lawyer. The companies deal daily 
with these persons and are the better 
qualified to resist their demands. They 
know the workings of the negligence law, 
—the property owner, collectively speak- 
ing, does not, and it usually results in 
a costly undertaking when a bodily in-- 
jury claim is handled without the aid 
of an insurance company. 


How Rates Are Made 


The insurance companies do not make 
the rates; they are however legally ob- 
ligated to report monthly to the Nation- 
al Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, the premium charges entered on 
their respective books classified and 
coded according to the type of risk and 
the basis of rating of each. They also 
shall submit loss expenditures likewise 
classified and coded. The Bureau, using 
combined figures covering a five year 
spread and modifying each year’s figures 
in accordance with the present rate 


levels, is constantly compiling this data 
by dividing loss figures into premium 
figures, covering specific territories, thus 
establishing pure premium costs. To the 
pure premium rate are added loadings 
for service and overhead expenses. These 
loadings are fixed and approved by the 
state insurance departments. 

Rate revisions occur (upward and 
downward) periodically when the Bureau 
records show that the Manual rate is 
not in keeping with the current loss 
experience. This data is then sent to 
the State Insurance Department where 
it is checked and analyzed. If found 
correct, the Rating Bureau is then au- 
thorized to release revised rates which 
apply only to new and renewal business, 
effective as of the date of promulgation. 
Existing policies are never effected as 
the result of a rate revision actuated by 
loss experience. 

A comparison of the experience for 
New York City during the latest years 
for which complete experience was avail- 
able, shows that for every dollar of loss 
incurred for this class of risk in 1928 
the corresponding loss in 1932 amounted 
to $2.09. The corresponding figure for 
1931 as compared with 1932 is $1.20. In 
other words, losses incurred as the result 
of personal injury claims for this class 
of coverage in New York City proper, 
increased 109% in the period covered 
by policy year 1932 as compared with 
policy year 1928 and 20% as compared 
with policy year 1931. When one closely 
examines this experience data he cannot 
but readily appreciate why the cost for 
this insurance is driving onward and up- 
ward. 

Suggested Rules for Property Owners 

It is possible, however, to reverse this 
condition if the owner or lessee of a 


building would strictly follow and adhere 
to the following simple rules :— 


1. Make a survey of your premises and cor- 
rect conditions. Maintain a clean and well 
lighted house. Insist on observance of good 
housekeeping rules by the janitor and tenants. 

2. Have the stairways, passageways and other 
public parts of your building inspected daily. 
Cut out and re-plaster loose and cracked ceil- 
ings. Replace worn or torn staircase and hall- 
way coverings. Eliminate defects that may cause 
a tripping hazard. 

3. Make sure hand-rails are firm and secure. 
Do not procrastinate when repairs are necessary, 
and keep your premises always in a good physi- 
cal condition. Neglect of small things may be 
the direct cause for a serious accident. 

4. Be careful in the selection of your janitor. 

He is your representative and should be quali- 
fied to act for you even in matters of minor 
importance. He should be unquestionably honest 
and have the interest of his employers con- 
stantly at heart. 
5. Free your house of troublesome, never- 
satisfied and always-complaining tenants. They 
always prove to be costly, regardless of the 
rental you may receive. 

6. Cooperate fully with your insurance com- 
pany at all times in matters pertaining to de- 
fective conditions, suggested improvements and 
claims. 

7. Notify your insurance company immediate- 
ly after the occurrence of an accident. Take 
personal charge of all evidence. Preserve it 
carefully and turn it over to an authorized rep- 
resentative of your insurance company. 

8. Instruct your superintendent or janitor not 
to sign any statements except in your presence. 
Never advertise the fact that you are protected 
by an insurance policy. Fieldmen of ambulance- 
chasing lawyers are posing as company repre- 
sentatives and are obtaining signed statements 
from janitors under false pretenses. 

9. Discourage beggars, peddlers and salesmen 
from entering and soliciting on your premises. 
You are lable for injury to them while in or 
on your property. 

10. With prevention as your slogan for 
preaching, as well as for practicing, your efforts 
will ultimately be reflected in reduced insur- 
ance costs. 

Remember—Risks make rates. Practice safety 
and you practice economy. 





HONOR C. G. CONLON 

Charles G. Conlon, vice-president, 
United States F. & G., was given a fine 
reception when he recently visited Des 
Moines. The casualty and surety club 
of that city made him its guest of honor 
at a luncheon and he witnessed the cere- 
mony of George Voth, past-president, 
and O. I. Williams, past secretary of the 
club receiving gifts in appreciation of 
their services. H. B. White is new pres- 
ident of the club. 





VA. AUTO FATALITIES 
Automobile fatalities in Virginia for 
the current year up to November 15 
totaled 580. Excessive speed and drink- 
ing are blamed for most of the accidents. 





STONE BACK FROM ABROAD 
. E. C. S'one, United States manager, 
Employers’ Liability, recently returned 
from a trip to England. 
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Integrity— 


Integrity without knowledge 
is weak and useless. 
—Johnson 
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New Casualty Company 
Formed in Oklahoma 


TO START AROUND JANUARY | 
Capital Set-Up of $500,000 Paid-In Ap- 


proved by Commissioner Jess Read; 
F. J. Winans President 


The Oklahoma Texas Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of Oklahoma City has been 
organized with paid-up capital of $500- 
000 and is expected to start doing busi- 
ness by January 1, 1936. The organiza- 
tion was approved November 15 by Com- 
missioner Jess G. Read. The capital 
stock is fully paid and no stock is for 


sale. Incorporators are O. A. Wells, 
surety agent of Oklahoma City; Harry 
C. Upsher, for many years firm member 
of Upsher & Upsher, local agency; M. 
G. Young, F. J. Winans, Kelly M. Roach, 
Ben F. Boyd, Paul Boyd and T. H. 
White, capitalists; Green H. Dale, state 
agent for various life insurance compan- 
ies in the past twenty-five years, and 
Chester Napps, former secretary of the 
Oklahoma Industrial Board and later 
manager of the State Insurance Fund 
for the first two years of its existence. 
All are Oklahoma City men. 

Officers are F. J. Winans, president; 
Ben F. Boyd, vice-president; Paul Boyd, 
secretary-treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors include the officers, O. A. Wells 
and Harry C. Upsher. T. J. McComb, 
first insurance commissioner and _ local 
insurance attorney, is general counsel for 
the company. Offices will be established 
in the Colcord Building, Oklahoma City. 





Medical Fees Hearing 


A public hearing was held yesterday 
by Industrial Commissioner Elmer 
Andrews on the medical fee schedules, 
filed by the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board of New York in connection 
with the new medical practice amend- 
ment to the compensation law. Other 
phases of this amendment were also dis- 
cussed with Commissioner Andrews. The 
Compensation Board has collaborated 
with the Medical Society of the State 
cf New York in the drawing up of the 
schedules. The New York Claim Mens 
Association has also been in the picture. 





N. Y. CLAIM MEN MEET 


The New York Claim Men’s Associa 
tion of which Herbert F. Dimond, Fidel- 
ity & Casualty, is president held its fall 
meeting Thursday night. One of the 
subjects discussed was the medical prac 
tice amendment to the compensation law. 
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400 Brokers Attend 
First A. & H. Lecture 


LoTT AND O’CONNOR SPEAK 








Leslie W. Winslow, Chairman of N. Y. 
Educational Committee, Opens Meet- 
ing; Its Success Gratifying 





New York City agents and brokers 
save substantial indication of their in- 
terest in the production of accident and 
health lines when more than 400 showed 
up at the first of a series of educational 
lectures on Monday, held in the Great 
Hall, New York Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Nearly every seat was filled 
when Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, as chairman of the New 
York accident and health educational com- 
nittee opened the lecture. He impressed 
the producers with the fact that the 
dignity, high standards and good name 
of the insurance business is in a large 
degree in their hands. He told of the 
keen responsibility which agents and 
brokers must feel as, in their daily work, 
they carry methods of security to count- 
less homes. Then Mr. Winslow stressed 
the need for vision, particularly in acci- 
dent and health insurance, a line which 
must be sold as compared with other 
coverages in the casualty field which are 
io a large extent purchased. He further 
said: 

“Many brokers are uninformed of the 
actual simplicity of accident and health 
insurance. Superficial fixings, decora- 
tions if you like, or call them what you 
will, are really only of value to you in 
differentiating between the contracts. It 
has been commented on many times that 
the accident and health business has a 
large variety of policy forms. This is 
true, but basically these policies are the 
same, 

“The experienced man appreciates this 
wholly, but it is the new man—the young 
man in the business—to whom in par- 
ticular I make my appeal: do not talk 
contract to your client; talk income pro- 
tection. Emphasize its protection to the 
home, the family and business. It is so 
much easier to reach your prospect if 
you talk needs and comforts than if you 
talk names.” 

Twenty-nine Participating Companies 

Chairman Winslow completed his in- 
troductory remarks by giving the brok- 
ers a picture of the educational lecture 
treats in store for them. Sponsored by 
the Accident & Health Club of New 
York, the series was made possible by 
the participation of twenty-nine leading 
accident and health writing companies. 
The objective, he said, is to assist the 
producer in gaining a clearer knowledge 
of the accident and health business as it 
is conducted today. The participating 
companies follow: 

Aetna Life, Century Indemnity, Com- 
mercial Casualty, Connecticut General 
Life, Continental Casualty, Eagle Indem- 


nity, Employers’ Liability, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, General Accident, 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Globe Indemnity, 
Great American Indemnity, Hartford 


Accident & Indemnity, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, London 
Guarantee & Accident. 

Also London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
Maryland Casualty, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co., Massachusetts In- 
demnity, National Casualty, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, Ocean Accident & 
arantee, W. L. Perrin & Son (Conti- 
hental Casualty), Phoenix Indemnity, 
Preferred Accident, Royal Indemnity, 
Standard Accident, United States Cas- 
ualty and United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty. 

Edson S. Lott in Fine Form 


Edson S. Lott, president, United States 
Casualty, speaking from his height of 
fty years in the casualty business, con- 
trasted accident insurance conditions of 
loday with the early days when plenty of 
attention was paid to production but not 
so much to paying claims. In a semi- 





Lecture Schedule 


The next lecture in the educational 
series planned by the New York Ac- 
cident & Health committee will be on 
December 9, with John F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident, talking on “The Ap- 
plication.” Alonzo Gore Oakley, vice- 
president, United States F. & G., will 
open the subject. Then will come the 
January 13 gathering at which Logan 
Bidle, Aetna Life assistant secretary, 
and chairman, manual committee, Bu- 
reau of Personal A. & H. Underwrit- 
ers, will speak on “The Manual and 
Classifications.” John S. Turn, vice- 
president, Aetna Life, will make the 
opening remarks. 

“Standard Provisions and Claims” 
is the topic selected for the February 
17 lecture, to be discussed by Robert 
K. Metcalf, Connecticut General, who 
is this year’s president of the Inter- 
national Claim Association. The meet- 
ing will be opened by T. J. Grahame, 
Globe Indemnity vice-president. The 
final lecture of the series will be on 
March 9 at which “Sales” will be dis- 
cussed by company representatives. 
W. Franklin White, Royal, Eagle and 
Globe Indemnity companies, will open 
the discussion. All of these lectures 
are set for 10:45 a. m. in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, New York 
City. 











humorous vein Mr. Lott said that acci- 
dent insurance in his opinion is about 
as easy to sell as “falling off a slippery 
log into a slimy mill pond.” The com- 
pany with which he started was the old 
Manufacturers Indemnity of which W. 
G. Chase was president. Mr. Lott worked 
in Geneva, N. Y., territory, near his 
home town of Penn Yan. That company, 
he said, literally sold agencies repre- 
sentation privileges in that a contract 
would be made whereby the agency 
would pay the company $1,500 in ex- 
change for the sole right to sell in that 
territory. 

Mr. Lott caused much amusement 
when he described the olden day policy. 
His company got out a fine looking doc- 
ument, engraved and with a documentary 
looking seal to which was attached a silk 
ribbon. “It was actually pretty enough 
to frame,” commented Mr. Lott, and in 
fact he once saw such a policy framed 
in an assured’s office. The first page 
carried the picture of the Manufacturers’ 
home office building, below which was a 
list of what the policy covered. But on 
the next page was a longer list in small 
type of things the contract did not cover. 
This list took up the entire page. 

E. H. O’Connor on Policy Forms— 

The U. S. Casualty president, in fine 
form, was given a warm reception as 
one of the pioneers in accident insur- 
ance. He was followed by Edward H. 
O’Connor, chairman, governing commit- 
tee, Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters, who is manager of 
accident and health lines in the United 
States Casualty. Mr. O’Connor’s sub- 
ject was “Policy Forms” and in typical 
school teacher fashion he lost no time 
in getting started. The crowd gave him 
close attention, and at the close of the 
lecture the questions they fired at him 
indicated their interest. A large chari 
was displayed showing the basic prin- 
ciples in accident and health policies: 
(1) Death indemnity (lump sum), (2) 
dismemberment (lump sum or weekly 
indemnity), (3) loss of time: total disa- 
bility indemnity. In plain language Mr. 
O’Connor gave a clear-cut explanation 
of conditions surrounding these basic 
coverages, stressed their simplicity and 
the desirability of learning all about 
their salient features. At no time did 
he get too technical. The medical reim- 
bursement policy was mentioned as one 
of the best selling contracts on the mar- 
ket. One of the points he gave ‘in con- 
nection with health coverage was that at 
no time can the amount of health in- 
surance exceed that of accident insur- 
ance carried by an assured. 

Mr. O’Connor in his general remarks 


SEE VIVID OPERATION MOVIES 





N. Y. Accident Club Members Find 
Trauma Lecture Absorbing; Christ- 
mas Party Date Set for Dec. 12 
An illustrated lecture on “Medical and 
Legal Aspects of Trauma” during which 
actual moving pictures of surgical opera- 
tions being performed featured the No- 
vember dinner meeting of the Accident 
& Health Club of New York last week. 
The speakers were Dr. George Edson of 
the New York State Department of La- 
bor, who is chairman of the medical jur- 
isprudence committee of the Federal bar 
association, and Dr. Joseph Sarnoff, at- 
tending surgeon of Israel Zion Hospital 
of Brooklyn. W. Franklyn White, Globe, 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity companies, 
presided. Harry A. Usher, Aetna Life, 
was in charge of arrangements. The 
gathering took place at the Hotel Mar- 

tinique, N. Y. 

Those members of the A. & H. Club 
who attended will remember for many a 
day the operation pictures which Dr. 
Sarnoff flashed on the screen. What sur- 
gical skill can do for fractured skulls and 
hernias was made all the more realistic 
because of close-up scenes in the operat- 
ing room. Then examples of plastic sur- 
gery were given. The pictures were so 
revealing that a few club members had 
to leave the room. 

Harry Usher gave details about the big 
Christmas party which will take place 
December 12 at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York. It will be a gala evening with a 
full course turkey dinner and all-star en- 
tertainment. There are accommodations 
for 400. The members were urged to in- 
vite their company officials. Harry Mill- 
er, Great American Indemnity, is in 
charge of tickets ; Russell F. Chapman, 
Royal Indemnity, in charge of entertain- 
ment, and Lawrence K. Farrell, Metro- 
politan Life, reception committee chair- 
man. 





undertook to kill the bugaboo ideas that 
(1) accident and health lines are for 
specialists; (2) the line is difficult to sell, 
and (3) the line causes grief to a pro- 
ducer. He said: 

“I want you to realize that in order 
to be successful in the sale of accident 
or disability insurance and in order to 
further enhance your income from the 
sale of this line, you need not necessar- 
ily spend all of your time in this line of 
insurance or need you attempt to spe- 
cialize in it. If you will acquire suffi- 
cient knowledge to talk this coverage 
you are bound to develop an idea of what 
it is all about so that you will be in a 
position to discuss the subject intelli- 
gently with your clients and prospects. 
In this way you will become a successful 
accident and disability producer. 

“Accident and health insurance is 
usually referred to as a difficult line to 
sell. It is a difficult line to sell espe- 
cially when you have attempted it with- 
out having any knowledge of the vari- 
ous coverages. In order to sell accident 
or disability insurance you must create 
the desire within the prospect to buy, 
and in order to do that you must at 
least have a slight knowledge of what 
the various coverages are. 

“The third excuse is, ‘It is a line which 
causes grief.’ In the old days there was 
some merit to this excuse, but during 
the past three years the majority of the 
companies have been following standard 
policy forms which have been drawn in a 
clean-cut manner and leave no question 
of doubt or argument in the event of a 
legitimate claim. 

_ “The demand for this insurance is be- 
ing created daily by your newspapers 
depicting the frightful automobile acci- 
dents. Each one of your clients on your 
books is a prospect. You are in the 
business to make money. Here is a line 


which will sell easily and give you an 
additional steady income. 
tage of the opportunity.” 


Take advan- 
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Bank Hold-Up As Its President Talks 


Robbers 


reument for bank robbery in- 


A sales a 


surance, which is practically irresistible 
produced a few days 


ae 


daily 


in its appeal, was 


ago as the result of a Chester, 
bank hold-up. As reported in the 
newspapers, three 
the Chester National 
$3,000 in bills 


roon-colored sedan 


armed men entered 


Bank, 


and fled in a 


scooped up 
nearly ma- 
Peculiarly, the hold- 
up occurred while T. F. Lawrence, 
ident of the bank, 


ting in the president’s private 


pres 
and a friend were sit- 
office dis- 
cussing hold-ups. The visitor, an « fficial 
of the Orange and Rockland Electric Co 
in describing the incident said 


“T had just told Mr. Lawrence that 
there were so many banks the possibility 
of the Chester bank ever being held up 
was remote. Just then a young man 


poked a pistol against my ribs and said 
‘This is a hold-up.’” 
Mr. Lawrence had just been showing 


N. J. Casualty Men Tackle 
Mutual Competition Problem 


Underwriters Association 
settled down at its Wed- 
Newark into a fall 


stride and the atmosphere of seriousness 


The Casualty 
of New 


nesday 


Jersey 
luncheon in 
over the coming legislative session was 
relieved by the call for help by 
O’Gorman & Young, that 


which 


only 
Byron Conklin, 


he had a circus elephant needed 


insurance against liability and property 
damage, and what should he do about 
getting coverage for it. 

E. C. Graff, General Accident, club 
president, who presided, named the leg- 
islative committeemen for the 1935-36 
season. Walter S. Schryver, United 
States F. & G., is chairman and associ- 
ated with him is Wallace Moorhead, 
United States Casualty, and H. N. Hutch- 
inson, American Surety and New York 


Legislative situations which 
cause trouble include the 
“wide open” occupational disease bill; a 
proposal for a liability insurance secur- 
ity fund similar to the compensation fund 
law passed this year, and compulsory 
automobile insurance. 

Mutual competition and how best to 
combat it was a big topic of discussion, 
the upshoot of which was that President 
Graff appointed the following committe« 
to give a careful study to the problem 
and then report if possible a program of 
action back to the association. This in 
turn will be submitted, if approved lo- 
cally, to the Association of Casualty & 


Casualty. 
are iikely to 


Surety Execu‘ivés. Any program would 
he submitted to agents of the state be- 
fore local adoption. The committee in- 
cludes Walter Schryver, John L. Martin, 
Standard Accident; J. C. Eastmead, 
Hartford Accident; William Haynes, 
New Amsterdam, and President Graff 


ex-officio 


XMAS PARTY DECEMBER 19 


The Casualty & Surety Club of Ne 
York will hold its annual Christmas 
party December 19 at the Waldorf-As 
toria Hotel, New York. The late John 


Fidelity & Deposit was 
club and his 


\. Griffin of the 
president this year of the 


passing is deeply regretted. W. J. Fal- 
vey, Massachusetts Bonding 
president will preside 


the 193% presidency. 


as first vice- 


and is in line for 


Of 


s Gives Good Insurance Argument 


his visitor a device 
when the three 


“It happened 


tear-gas protective 
robbers entered. 
so quickly we couldn't 
reach the gas mechanism to set it off, 
they said. There was no shooting 

State police broadcast an alarm for a 
car bearing license 2L-2666. State motor 
vehicle officials at Albany said this li- 
cense was issued to Charles Neglia of 
2146 East Twenty-first Street, Brooklyn. 
Police said the car mivht have been stol- 
en from Neglia. 

As the robbers 
leader shouted: 

“Everybody down on the floor.” Five 


bank the 


entered the 


employes and three customers quickly 
obeyed 

One of the men jumped over the cash- 
ier’s cage and hastily gathered up bills 
of all denominations as his companions 
trained guns on the employes and pat- 
rons. No attempt was made to enter 
the safety vault, where thousands of dol- 


stored, nor did they 


silver. 


lars additional wer: 
take any available 


Tipsy Truck ihc aca 
After Visit to Morgue 


The latest idea along the line of court 
punishment for traffic violations and 
drunken driving came the other day 
when Magistrate Anthony F. Burke, in 
New York traffic court, ordered a truck- 
man, Charles Miller, arraigned on a 
charge of drunken driving, to inspect the 
morgue and look at some of the bodies 

of automobile accidents 

The ect lesson had its effect. Truck- 
man Mi ller, after viewing a particularly 
gruesome spectacle of a man killed in a 
smashup, said: 

“From now on I’m ‘on 
and I'll be a careful driver 
Thank God, I’ve never killed any 
had a serious accident.” 
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one or 
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Pa. Federation Compiles 
Insurance Laws of 1935 


The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania has prepared an attractively bound 
booklet containing. the new laws affect- 
ing insurance passed by the 1935 session 
Pennsylvania legislature together 
with vetoes by Governor Earle and a 
schedule of measures which a of 
Compiled by Homer W. Team- 
er, secretary-manager of the Per Riche sn 
the booklet has gone to more than 3700 
The recent session found more 
measures introduced than ever before 
There were 268 insurance bills—s'xty- 

cht general; forty-one life insurance; 
thirty-five casnalty; forty-one surety: 
twenty-two fire; fifty-s'x workmen’s 
and five fraternal. 


of the 
passage. 


members 


compensation, 


HAMMOND HONORED 





Bureau Expert Made Sec.-Treas. in In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers; Head- 
quarters at 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 


Harold Hammond, traffic engineer, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, has been electex 1 secretary- 


Traffic En- 
board of 


Institute of 
ction the 


treasurer of the 


cineers Upon his ele 

direction of the Institute voted to make 
its official headquarters at the offices of 
the National Bureau, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City. All institute publica- 
tions will be sent out from there. Mr. 
Hasnsneme announced that the proceed- 
ings of the 1935 meeting of the Insti- 
tute at Louisville will be ready shortly 


Non-members can obtain copies at a cost 


of $2.50 each. 


Hartford A. & L Sends 
Out ‘Sudden Death’ Book 


FURNAS'- ARTICLES 


Agents to Distribute Accident Prevention 
Material; Newspapers and Motor 
Vehicle Chiefs Interested 


CONTAINS 


Indicative of the increased interest i 
automobile accident prevention and safe- 
ty on the highways the new book “Sud- 
den Death and How to Avoid It,” con- 
taining the two J. C. Furnas articles and 
published by Simon & Schuster, is now 
in its third edition. It has been received 
and read by insurance company officials 
and agents, motor v« hicle commissioners 


and safety engineers. One large com- 
pany, the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, has arranged for a special edition 
of the booklet which will be distributed 
through its agents throughout the coun- 
try. Many newspapers and magazines 
have given it favorable reviews, and one 
paper will probably use it as the main- 


stay of a safety campaign. 

Typical passage from the new Furnas 
article “Better Off Dead” follows: 

There is 1 ing pretty about any kind of 


recklessness 








nutilat esulting from motoring 
Few people able to contemplate even the 
healed stump of an arm or leg, bare of wrap 
gs, without feeling a little sick What it 
neans person to live with it, 
t strugg handicaps it implies, 
s a tri ent matter. The writer 
as seen a whole spital crew, surgeon, assist 


rderly blubbering with tears 





‘ y ld boy, unaware that bot! 
legs had been am utated after a truck had 
ra them, merely said that his legs hurt 





a good deal still but they'd get better, wouldn't 


they? The thing that a hard-boiled insurance- 


could never forget was not the cases 





ar victims had been mangled be 


occasion when a 





had sideswiped a school bus and 
arms of four children leaning 
mut of its windows with their hands dangling 
The third section of the book, which 
comprises the greater part of the vol- 
ume, is entitled “How to Avoid Automo- 
bile Accidents” and the author is Ernest 
N. Smith, executive vice-president of the 
American Automobile Association. 
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Hotel Astor Mass Meeting Gives (Cop. 
sensus on That and Medical Practice 
Amendment; Lineup of Speakers 


ight’s mass mecting 


Last nj of insurance 
Hotel Astor, 


New York 
unpopular ocey. 
medical practice 
compensation 
attended affair. J; 
\. Wallace, John. 


brokers at the 
for a discussion of the 
and 


pational disease 


amendments to the state 
law, was a largely 


had been called by L. 


son & Higgins, as chairman of a joint 
committee of representative insurance 
brokers. Herbert W. Schaefer was vice. 


chairman and in charge of arrangements 
\ttending as observers were Senator 
Julius S. Berg, chairman of a joint legis- 
lative committee investigating the sub. 
ject of automobile insurance, and Assem. 
blyman Jacob J. Schwartzwall. 

The | (alg ete of the meeting were ex- 
plained by George P. Nichols, vice-pres- 
dent, Insurance Brokers’ Association, 
after the mecting had been called to or- 
ler by Lyman E. Thayer, president of 
that association. The line-up of speak- 
ers included: 


Alfred ° tthchild of Weiss & Klau. 
chairman of the committee in the Insur- 
ance Buye nc \ssociation giving study to 


the medical practices act; Eugene L 


Garey of Garey & Garey, an attorney 
vorking with James Schlesinger of Ben- 
diner & Schlesinger, analytical and bac- 
teriological laboratories; O. G. Browne, 
New York Central Lines, who is secre- 
tary of the Self Insurers Association. 


former industrial 
York State, now 
Association of Cas- 
Executives, also gave his 
Greilsheimer, an at- 


Henry ID. Sayer, 
commissioner of New 
connected with the 
ualty & Surety 
views as did J. L. 


torney who has been giving study to th 
question, “What Is an Occupational Dis- 
ease " 


Insurance Men Join With Grand Jurors In 


Traffic Safety 


Ritchie f the Travelers, 





Mervin L. Lane, insurance broker, B. G 
Jacobs Herman Robinson’ 


a number of other 


s office, and 
insurance men re- 
cently attended an interesting luncheon 
Association of Grand 


Ambassador, New 


session of the 
Jurors at the Hotel 


York, at which the speakers were Chief 
Magistrate Jacob Gould Schurman, Jr., 
Police Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine, 
and Austin H. MacCormick, commis- 
sioner of correction. The chief topic of 
conversation was traffic safety. 

\dded interest was given to the gath- 
ering by the appearance of Joseph C 
Furnas, author of the crash-horror arti- 
cles And Sudden Death” and “Better 
Off Dead”. But when asked to say a 
word Mr. Furnas timidly refused. He 
did consent to rise and bow. Lee T 
Smith, the association’s traffic committee 


chairman, who iniroduced him finally 
said: “Well, if you won't say ‘thank you’ 
into this microphone, at least come 
and say ‘Hello, mama and papa.” Mr 
Furnas modestly remained seated 

The following is Insurance Broker 
Lane’s impression of the discussion: 


overt 


Schurman first presented the 
urts toward traffic safety 

Commissioner Valentine spoke for the 
police, and Mr. MacCormick represented 
penal institutions. The prediction was 
made by Mr. Schurman that at the pres- 
ent rate of traffic law violations there 


Justice 
view of the cx 


Session; J. C. Furnas Present 


would be a likelihood of over 530,00 
tremendous increase over the 
number of cases brought into court last 
year. The casual offender and ~ con 
firmed accident repeater, he said, should 
receive di ifferent treatment. Scoring th 
“specious equality” or “collection agency’ 
casual offender 


cases, a 


traffic courts where the 

is “herded together with the repeater 
and pays the same fine in each cast, 
Mr. Schurman said the casual offender 
“must be given a preference over the 


added, “Let then 
with all possible 


habitual violator.” He 


pay their small fine 


speed and go back to work.” But he 
would make the repeaters see that the 
cannot buy with a small fine the mg cht 
to violate the law. 

Commissioner Valentine said: “A per 


son who takes the lives of others with 
a motorcar, is just as guilty of first- -de- 
sree murder, as the person who takes 
the lives of others with a gun or explo 
sive.” He also said “If it is unlawit 
for the operator of a vehicle to cross? 
street against the traffic lights, it should 


be eager for a pedestrian to cros 
against the ights. I don’t know whethe 
we could do e s constitutionally, or nol 
but other cities have done it, and W 
heuld do it also.” 
ELLIS MYERLE BACK 

Ellis C. Mverle, vice- -president, Reatl 

Wrightson & Co., Inc., New York Citr 


brokers, is back from a trip to » Englal 
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In these days of crowded highways and fast motor cars it takes but a SPLIT SECOND 
of carelessness or poor judgment to cause accidents so tragic as to mar all the rest of life. 

Suffering, disfigurement, death are but a few of the DEMONS hidden in the split second 
that divides safety from calamity. 

Insurance can guard against financial loss but nothing can alleviate the endless regret 
at some needless disaster caused by carelessness. 











LOYALTY GROUP 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N.J 1855 Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Company 1652 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 1653 National Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co 16866 
The Mechanics Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 1854 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 16870 
Superior Fire Insurance Company 1871 The Gapital Fire Insurance Company 1886 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co of N.Y. 1874 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1909 
WESTERN OEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC OGEPARTMENT 
644 RUSH STREET. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 10 Park Place 220 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CANADIAN OEPARTMENT Newark, New Jersey SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
461 BAY STREET. TORONTO. CANADA 912 COMMERCE STREET. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Few actual photographs of the Chicago Fire have 
ever been published. Here are two, published for 
the first time! Shown beiow the Currier & Ives 
print, to the left, ruins of the Insurance Building in 
Washington Street; to the right, a scene along Lake 
Street looking west from Dearborn St. in the Loop. 





After raging for twenty-eight hours the great More than two hundred insurance companies 


Chicago Fire of 1871 destroyed an area of paid losses amounting to $44,000,000. The 


three and one-half square miles in the very largest sum involving any one insurance com- 
heart of the city. The 17,500 buildings which pany amounted to $3,270,780 which was paid 
were destroyed, represented one-third of the promptly and to the last dollar by The Liver- 


pool & London & Globe Insurance 


Company Limited, a member of 


total number and one-half of the Cm 
aad , | ioe £ 
total value of all the buildings in «5% TT a | 






the city. Two hundred fifty lives the Royal-Liverpool Groups. Such 


were lost and one hundred thou- ( records serve today as guide posts 


sand persons were made homeless. to sound insurance protection. 


ROYAL; LIVERPOOL GROUPS. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. . THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY © ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, L1D. © STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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